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PREFACE. 


WT The story of WZATEA should not be considered, 
s perely as an offspring of he imagination. The au- 
vs thor has given, as he informs us, little more than the 
Porticulers of a fact, within the circle of his own ac- 
SQuaintance, The son of the Abbe Jerusalem, a cele- 
"M0 rated theologist of Brunswick, was the man, Whose 


T þassion for a lady of Wetzlar was attended with con- 


quences so fatal. Goethe always chose his subjects 
1 rom Scenes of real life, which judicious preference 


Ls 
Pas rendered his works truly energetic and interesting. 


5 Mr Gocthe has been represented as the apologist of 
guicide. But this charge can have been made only by 
1 uch as have not distinguished the author from the 
1 vork. By this method of deduction, would not the 

entire body of our tragic and epic writers be affected ? 
0 hat the author was not conscious of any such im- 
plication, appears evident from the following short 
eddress prefixed to the original edition —“ I have 
ollected, with care, every circumstance I could dis- 
over relating to the unfortunate Werter; I now sub- 
Vit them to your inspection, convinced that they will 
prove acceptable. You cannot withhold your admir- 
ation of his genius, your pity to his disposition, or 
your tears for his unhappy fate. And thou, sweet soul 
{ sen$ibility ! Whose inclinations are similar, may thrs 
ook prove thy friend, it. by the rigour of thy destiny, 
r thine own imprudence, thou art deprived of a bet- 
ter!”? The uncommon $implicity of the story, 
pug sublimity of the diction, have been universally al- 
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lowed. In these respects the letters of Werter differ 
essentially from a novel, There is no variety of char- 
acter, or of events, to raise the reader's expectation, 
and but one correspondent; it is Werter alone. Nature 
had inſused a strong proportion of passion into his 
temper, and his feelings were too fine to support his 
load of distress. Let not the reader be offended, 
therefore, at his extravagances, but rejoice that heaven 
has granted him a mind less susceptible of frailty, and 
more prepared to encounter the evils of life, 

In this edition a few passages, which appeared ta 


lower the general extraordinary merit of the work, ary 


omitted, 
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LETTERS OF WERTER. 


| LETTER I. 
1 May 4, 1770. 
"I am glad that I left you. And yet, on reflection, 
am surprised how I bore to part with one who was 
the companion of my early days, and is now the 
Chosen friend of my heart; from one whose character 
nd talents are congenial with my own. Surely the 
"Human heart is inexplicable; it seeks repose where it 
Cannot be found. But you forgive me, I know you 
25 't he very connections on which I had founded 
my hopes of happiness, appear to have been des- 
ined to prove the sources of my inisery. Poor Eleo- 
*pora! But am I to be blamed for the tenderness which 
Hook possession of her gentle heart, whilst I was ad- 
1 nring the charms of her sister? Yet J have doubts 
"4 Phether I am really innocent. Might I not fan her 
ame of aflection? for you have seen me pleased, 
amused, and soothed with the most triſling expres- 
1 1 ion of her Kindness. "Truly, I find many causes of 
Feproach, and am, perhaps, ingenious in tormenting 


is i, yell. Be not, however, uneasy, my dear friend, I 


+ 250. 


1 Sill endeavour t > subdue this wayward disposition, 
2A or continue to augment the miseries inseparable 
8 rom humanity, by looking back and dwelling on 
the painful remembrance of the Sulterings ! have en- 
lured; but will enjoy the present, and bury the past 
n oblivion. You are certainly in the right; that 
Fatal disposition which makes us recal past «cenes and 
past sorrows, greatly adds to the number of the 
a 
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wretched, I am exceedingly well pleased 
with my situation here. Solitude, by the truly wise, 
has ever been courted, and in this terrestrial para- 
dise 'tis a medicine to my mind. The delight of 
Spring touches my heart, and gives fresh vigour to 
my soul. All nature rejoices and every field looks 
gay. Every tree, every bush is full of flowers, and 7 
a delicious perfume fills the air. The little tenants 4 
of the woods renew their matin songs, and, in the - 
evening, Philomela sings a requiem to departing day. n 
4 
4 
g 
0 


- 
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What a contrast between the country and the town! 
The city affords me no pleasure, but the finest kind 
of country, and the greatest natural beauties, are in 
its environs. Upon one of the neighbouring hills, 
which is a link of that chain which diversifies our | 
landscape, the late Marquis of Mabley made a gar- | 
den. It is laid out in that style of simplicity; which 
plainly demonstrates that the professional skill of the 

gardener has been corrected by the native taste of a 
man of feeling and genius, more attentive to his own 
enjoyment than to rules of art. I have given some 
tears to the memory of its departed possessor, upon 
a tomb, in an arbour that is now almost in ruins. 2 
This was the favourite retreat of his leisure hours, and 
which is now become mine. I hope soon to have 
entire possession of this spot. I have secured the 
gardener in my interest, and shall be careful not to 
lose his favour while I have the means of preserving 
it. 
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LETTER II. 


May 10. 4 
How shall I express the mental satisfaction afford- 
ed by solitude! My mind is calm and serene like 
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d the fine mornings of spring. Solitude and tran- 

C illity, in a country so well suited to my dispo- 


a- ion, give me a true enjoyment of life. I find in 
of is retirement many charming relaxations, and the 
lo easure of mere existence $0 entirely absorbs my 
* culties, that I neglect my talents, and forget my 


= Wonted amusements. My pencil and palet lie use- 


ts 8 and yet I am a greater painter than ever. Now 
ne e dense vapours of early morn conceal the verdant 
y. Prospect. The mist, exhaled by the powerſul heat 
n' Ft the sun, leaves the branches bespangled with wat- 
id ery gems, Thick tufted trees defend me from the 
in Meridian sun, while a few rays only chequer my ſav- 
s, ®durite alcove with a glimmering light. I sometimes 
ur pensively wander under shady arches interwoven 
r- per my head. Here, extended upon the long grass 
ch hear the margin of a murmuring stream, I admire the 
= Inſinite variety of plants, and grow familiar with all 

* be little insects that surround me, as they skim a» 
n mongst the flowers or creep in the grass. Then I be- 
ae F ome sensible of that power which formed us, and 
Mn hose eternal influence supports, and amazes us. But 
„„ Warkness soon closes over my sight; the system of 
fo 3 the universe, the infinite extension i of Space, dwell on 
de my mind, and absorb all its powers, like the idea of 
* beloved mistress. Oh that I had but powers to ex- 
o Press these vast conceptions with the same warmth, 
ig vith the same energy, that they are impressed on 


my soul! but the sublimity of them astonishes and 
Zoverpowers me. 


«.Y 
£ 
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don't send me any. I have been so long guided, in ö 
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LETTER III. 
May 12. a 
The most lively genius influences my senses and 
gives to every surrounding scene the beauties of par. 
adise. I am attached by a sort of inchantment to 2 
spring of pure water which gushes from the rock, in 
a cave, at the bottom of one of the hills; about twen- 
ty rough steps lead to it. "The rustic wall which sur 
rounds this grotto, the towering pines which over: 
Shadow it, the cool refreshing air of the place, the 
murmur of the water, the artless notes of the swes 
inhabitants of the boughs, every thing is agreeable, # 
interesting, striking. Not a day passes in which | 
do not devote an hour or two to this inchanting spot. 
The young girls from the town come to ſetch water 
from it—innocent and necessary employment! form- 
erly the occupation of kings' daughters. The re 
motest times present themselves to my imagination. 
I see our ancestors concluding treaties and making, 
alliances by the side of fountains; and pilgrims 
weary with the sultry heat of day, Seated upon the 
margin, or laving in the trausflucent stream. Who 
ever does not enter into these sensations, has never 
really enjoyed cool Tepose by the side of a spring, 
aſter a long summer's walk. 


. 2 
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LETTER IV. 
May 13. 
I sincerely thank you for your offer; but 1 wil 
have nothing to do with books: for heaven's sake 
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pelled, and agitated, that I wish to remain free. I 
only want strains to Jull me, and Homer furnishes 
them in abundance. Often have I strove to calm the 
ÞSlood that seemed boiling in my veins; often have I 
endeavoured to stop the keen and sudden passions of 
my heart.—But it is not to you that I need explain 
»2 he nature of my sensations. You have often seen, 
with concern, my sudden transitions from sorrow to 
„ Mtoxicating joy, and from soft melancholy to violent 
u and dangerous passions. My heart is like a sick 
er- Ehild; and like a sick child I let it have its way. 

le But this between ourselves, for I know the world 
> ould blame me for suffering my passions to gain 
le, zuch an ascendency over my reason. 


T 1 

ot." 

ter Þ LETTER V. 

in- » May 15. 
re- F I am already become the favourite of the common 


on. people here, and particularly of the children. At 
nz first, when I took notice of them, and spoke to them, 
neh They answered me rather roughly, and thought I 
he meant to insult them. I however persisted in my 
10- endeavours to become agreeable, and soon found the 
ver truth of an observation I had often made—that peo» 
ng, ple of exalted rank are anxious to keep their inferiors 
ut a great distance, as if they could lose their digni- 
1 5 by coming near them. It is a pitiful wantonness 
por pretence to sense, which induces any person to 
become familiar with an inferior, and afterwards, 
. Fvithout cause, treat him with neglect or contempt. 
yi know that we are not, we cannot, be all equal; but 
ke Fvboever intends to acquire respect by keeping peo- 
in- ple at a distance, I consider a coward who hides 

| a3 
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4 
himself lest he should be unable to stand before his 
adversary. Ihe last time I was at the foun- 


tain, I found a young woman upon the steps, with 
her pail beside her, waiting till somebody came who 
might help to place it upon her head. Shall I as- 
sist you, my dear?” I said. * Oh! no! sir, she ans- 
wered, colouring. Come, come, make no cere- 
mony, said I; and helped her to lift the pail. She 
thanked me, and went up the steps, smiling. 


LETTER VI. 
May 17. 

I have made a numerous acquaintance here; but 
have not been able to meet with any society. I don't 
know what it is in me that can attract the inhabit- 
ants of this city ; but they seek me, attach themselves 
to me, and are so earnest in their expressions of es- 
teem, that I am hurt I cannot proceed with them in 


their own way, and I part from them with regret. , 


You ask me what sort of people they are? Just such, 
my dear friend, as are commonly to be met with 
every where. Nature has produced man in the same 
state, but fortune has made immense differences, 
The majority are obliged to labour the greatest part 
of their time, merely to acquire a scanty subsistence; 
and the small portion that remains is so irksome that 
they use every method in their power to get rid of it. 
Such is the lot of man! There is, however, 
another class of people, in whose company ] find fre- 


fi 
Þþ 
* 


quent amusement, and with whom I sometimes par- 7 


take of those innocent pleasures which ever afford, 


gratification to the human mind. I cheerful meal, 2 1 
neat table, where frankness and openness of heart e 


»W% 
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e 
is * hilarity; a walk, a dance, and other little a- 
- — in their company, have the most wonder- 


h | effect on my disposition: but then it is necessary 
0 4 those times, that J forget my talents, which then 

s- He dormant, useless; and which Jam obliged to con- 
- geal from them. Alas! this idea sinks my spirits! 


e- and vet, my dear friend, it is the fate of all who are 
1e Me me, not to be understood. A few days 
since I met with Mr. v, an accomplished young 
man, with a very pleasing countenance. He has 
lately arrived from the university of Upsala; and docs 
not think himself a prodigy, tho' he cannot but per- 
ecive his superiority to numbers with whom he con- 
ut * Ferses. He appears to be a man of greater applica- 
tion than genius. Having heard that I understood 
it- Greek, and could draw, (two very extraordinary 
es things in this country) he came on purpose to see 
es- me, and displayed his whole stock of literature, from 
in JHlomer to Winkelman, and from De Piles to Priest- 
et.  Jey ; assured me he had read all the first part of 


ch, Pultzer's Theory; and was in possession of a manu- 
th Fecript of De Heyne's on the Study of the Antique. 
me AY cannot help smiling while I write this: however I 
es. ſorgave him. am become acquainted too 


art ith a very worthy man who is steward to the prince. 


be; 4 lis manners are marked with that frankness of heart 
nat and manly firmness which never fail to conciliate es- 
it. Mecm. I am told that nothing is more ; leasing than 
er, 1 o see him surrounded by his family. He has nine 
fre- children; and the eldest daughter | is much talked of 
ar- Wand admired. I have received a general invitation 
ww o his house, and purpose to embrace an early op- 
, 2 Wortunity of paying my first visit. It is about a 


ex- Peague and a half from hence, at a hunting lodge 
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which the prince gave him leave to inhabit after the 
loss of his wife, whom he loyed extremely; and could 
not bear to continue in the steward's house, where 
She died. I have moreover met with some 
ridiculous people; or rather they have put them- 
selves in my way. Their manners are absurd, they 
disgust me with civilities, and their professions of 
friendship are insupportable. Adieu! 


LETTER VII. 

| | | May 22. 

That life is but a dream is the opinion of many; 
and it is also mine. When I see the narrow limits 
Which confine the penetrating active genius of man; 
when I see that all his powers are wasted to satisfy 
mere necessities, the only end of which is to prolong 
a miserable existence: that our seeming care, with 
regard to certain enquiries, is but a blind resignation; 
and that we only amuse ourselves with painting bril- 
liant figures and smiling landscapes upon the walls 
of our prison, whilst we see on all sides the boundary 
which confines us. When I consider these things, 
my dear friend, I am silent: I examine myself: and 
what do I find? Alas! more vague desires, presages, 
and visions, than conviction, truth, and reality: then 
all is chaos and confusion before my eyes; and, 
dreaming like others, I let myself be carried away by 


r 


the stream. All pedants agree that children 


are ignorant of the cause which excites their will. 


But that the great children, as well as the little ones, 
should wander upon this earth, without knowing their 
original or destination; without any certain motive 


for their conduct, but guided, like them, by biscuits, 
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1e ugar-plums, and rods; is what nobody is willing to 
d acknowledge; and yet nothing, think, is more evi- 
re dent. ] foresee what you will say in answer 
we to this; and I will allow that the happiest among us 
n- *gre those who, like children, think not of the mor- 
y ow, amuse themselves with playthings, dress and 
of undlress their dolls, watch with great respect before 
the cupboard where mamma keeps the sweetmeats, 

and when they have obtained some, devour them with 
avidity and cry for more. These are tranquil days, 

and they are happy beings who can thus be content 
With trifles. Many also are to be envied, who dig- 

; ily their paltry enployments, sometimes even their 
its passions, with pompous titles; and who represent 
n; themselves to mankind as beings of a superior order, 
fy hose occupation it is to promote their welfare and 
ng lory. But the man who, conscious of his weakness, 
3 the vanity of these things, Sees with what 
n; pleasure the wealthy merchant increases the enorm- 
Paus bulk of his fortune; observes the overgrown cit- 
ven retire from the bustle of the town, and transform 
4 is little garden into an imaginary paradise; with 
hat eager assiduity the poor man, tho? bending be- 
Meath the weight of his burden, pursues his destined 
course; and that all wish equally to behold the sun 


en WM little longer; he too may be at peace; he may en- 
1d, Joy tranquillity, for he creates in imagination a world 
by pf his own, and is happy by reflecting that he is so 
ren WMxalted an animal as man; he is conscious, however, 
ill. that his sphere is dreadfully limited; yet, the pleas- 


es, ing idea of liberty ever remains deeply impressed on 
eur his heart; that sweet reflection often recurs, and con- 
ive Winually intimates, that he has the power of quitting 


us prison whenever confinement shall become insup- 
portable. 
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LETTER VIII. 
May 26. 


You have long been acquainted with my partiality 7 
for particular spots; what preference l give to solitary 3 
scenes; how I make my arrangements, and settle 
myself in the enjoyment of them. I have ſound one 
here which entirely suits me. It is very delightfully Þ 


Situated upon the side of a hill, in a district called“ 


Walheim, about a league from the town. A path 4 


leading to it from the village commands a view of the | 


whole country; and there is an extraordinary char- ; 

acter of an old woman who sells wine, coffee, and 
tea, there; but what is better than all this, there are 
two lime-trees before the church which overshadow a 7 


little green, the delightful scite of many rural habita- | 


tions. I have seen few places more retired and peace- 1 
ful. I send for a chair and table from the old wom- 
an's, and there drink my coffee, and read Homer. 


It was by accident that I discovered this place in one 
of my afternoon rambles. The day was fine, the 
peasants were all at work in the fields, the place was FF 
entirely deserted, except by a little boy about four 
years old, who was sitting upon the ground, and“ 


holding between his knees a child of about six, 
months; he now and then pressed it to his bosom 4 
with expressions of love, and then with his little arms)? 
made a sort of great chair for it; and, notwithstand- T. 


ing the vivacity which sparkled in his black eyes, as 


they strayed about the green, he sat perfectly still, 


as if fearful to disturb his little charge. Quite de- 
lighted with the scene, I placed myself upon a plough 
opposite, and taking out my pencil experienced the 
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ost heart-felt satisfaction in sketching this affecting 
picture of brotherly tenderness. I added some part 
of the surrounding hedge, the barn-door, and sone 
Wien: of husbandry, which lay scattered 
Without order. In about an hour I found I had made 
> drawing of great expression and very correct de- 
=S$ign, without any assistance from invention, or insert- 
Y ang any thing of my own. This has confirmed me 
in a resolution I had made before, to copy nature 
: Wi for the future. Nature is inexhaustible; will 
always supply new subjects for the pencil and pen; 
4 and alone form the greatest masters. What is urged 
in favour of rules, is nearly the same as what is said 


in favour of the laws of society. An artist formed 
. 4 n them, will indeed never produce any thing ab- 
, Folutely bad or disgusting; as a man who obeys the 
Y 3 ws and observes decorum, can never be a decided 


.. Fillain or intollerable neighbour; but after all that 
tan be advanced in defence of rules, they tend to 
. x] alter the true features and genuine expression of na- 
ture. You will tell me that they only lop off superflu- 
pus branches, and prevent deformities; but I main- 
Fin that they operate as restraints to genius, and, 
ur] khat the errors they correct would be less detrimental 
ad do the art, than the loss of those beauties which they 
ix destroy. Let us, my dear friend, compare talents to 
m dove. Let us suppose a man sineerely attached to a 
. FJoung woman, dedicating to her all his thoughts, 
. baying her every possible attention, exercising his 
a; lalents, wearing his health, lavishing his fortune, pure- 
ill, Y to convince her that she is the sole object of his af- 
de-ction. Then comes a man of cold and correct un- 
ich Perstanding; a man who acts perhaps in a public 


the haracter; and this very respectable person says to 


Ie 
le 


pe pee 


but it should be kept within due hounds. Make a 
of it to business, and give your leisure hours only to 
superfluity make presents to her, but let that be sel- 
such like occasions.“ If the young man take this ad- 


tremely serviceable to his superiors, but as to his love 
| it is annihilated; and if he be an artist or a poet, his 
| superior faculties are extinct. The torrent of genius 
would not be so confined in its course; its impetuous 
i waves would rise and astonish us, but that cold and 


Shores. They have built houses and planted gardens 
upon its banks; but they tremble for their paltry e 
rections, and dig trenches, and make dams to pre 
vent the danger which threatens them. 


LETTER IX. 
May 27. 
My enthusiasm, I find, made me fall into declamæ. 
tion and similies, and I for got to ſinish my narrative. 


to you at large in my last letter, I sat for two hour 
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him, © My young friend, love is a natural passion, 
proper division of your time; devote the best part 
your mistress; calculate your income, and out of the 
dom, only from time to time, on her birth- day, or on 


vice, he may be a very useſul member of society, ex- 


1 narrow minded men have taken possession of the tuo 


* 


Enveloped in my ideas of painting, which I unfolded 


upon the plough; and towards evening a young won 
an with a basket on her arm came running to thi? 
children, who were nearly in the same place.“ Phi 
ip, you are a very good boy, she called out. I thn 
advanced towards her, and enquired if she wal 
the mother of those pretty children: she answered 
that she was; she then gave the eldest a cake, an 4 


= 
* = 
1 


* 
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hs. ac 
king the little one up in her arms, kissed it with a 


Wother's tenderness. I entrusted the young child 


the care of Philip, said she, © while I went to the 


wn with their brother, to buy some bread, some 
gar, and an earthen pot to make soup for Jenny 
Pieaning the youngest). The rogues broke our pip- 


n yesterday, as they were quarrelling for some pud- 


ing that was left in it. I then enquired where her 
ther son was; and while she was telling me that 


> was driving home two geese which had been feed- 


be in the fields, he came skipping up to us, and gave 
Ehilip an osier twig. I continued talking with the 
Bother, while she kept playing with the youngest 
Hild, whose eyes glistened with joy at her return, 


d found that she was the daughter of the school- 


I aster of the village, and that her husband was gone 


Holland, on the death of an uncle he had there. 
My husband feared that he might be cheated of the 


Iheritance,” said she, for he had written, and re- 


0 zived no answer to his letters; and so he went him- 
lf. I have not heard from him since he left me. 
Sold grant that no harm may have befallen him!“ J 


nai 
ve. 
ded 3 
zus end, nothing is more calculated to appease a tu— 
on- 
theY 
ib 
hen 
wal | 
red, 


L 


and; 


rted from this woman with regret, but not till I 
d given her a creutzer to buy white bread for little 
nny, when she went next to town, and one to each 
the boys; and so we parted. In truth, my dear 


ult of the senses, than the sight of such a tranquil 
eing. She moves with a happy thoughtlessness in 
e limited circle of her existence; the past and the 
ture give her no uneasiness; the present alone oc- 
pies her thoughts: day after day passes without 
squietude; and the falling leaves raise no idea, but 
it of approaching winter, Since that first 
b 


evening I have often visited the same place. The 
children are become familiar; I give them a bit of 


. 
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sugar when I drink coffee; and at night they partake * 
of my whey and bread and butter. On Sunday | 
regularly give them a creutzar; and if I am not there 
the old woman has orders to make the distribution. 


They are quite at their ease with me, tell me all they 


hear, and their simplicity pleases me. Their mother 
used perpetually to be calling out, and telling them 
It was with difficulty J pre- 
vailed on her to let them act as they pleased. 


they were troublesome. 


LETTER X. 


June 16. 


Why don't 1 write to you?—Do you pretend to 
penetration and ask such a silly question? You 
might have supposed I was not unwell, but that -in 
a word, that I had found an acquaintance who 1 
nearer to my heart—that I had found—1 know not 


what I have found. 


Jo give you a regular! 


E 

* 

ny 
1 


þ *v 
41 
„ 


| 
| 
| 


account how I learnt to distinguish the most amiable 
of women, would be difficult. 
fore happy; and, consequently, a bad historian. 
To say she is divine; to call her an angel, you will? 
tell me, is what every body says of the woman he 
loves: and yet I cannot describe to you how dere 
she is, nor why she is so perſect; nor how she has cap: 


So much simplicity with 
so elevated an understanding; so mild, and yet $0 1 


tivated all my senses. 


animated; a mind so placid and a life so active. But} { 
these are only the common-place phrases of abstract 
ideas, and do'nt express a single trait of her character. 


I am contented, there. 


At some future opportunity but no it must be nov 


+ 
"" 
A. 
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4 r never: for, between ourselves, I have, since I be- 
Tan this letter, been several times tempted to throw 


e fon my pen and fly to her: I had determined this 
| "Morning not to stir from home the whole day; and 
e Fet I am continually running to the window, to 
„Joo if the sun be up. I was not able to hold 


put: I went: I am now returned; and, whilst I am 
27 Fating some bread and milk, will write to you. 
m Nothing can be more affecting than to see her in the 
e Fnidst of her little family. But if I go on in this 
manner you will know no more at the end of my let- 
er, than you did at the beginning. Be all attention 
hen: for I shall endeavour to give my narrative 
Some order, and enter into a great many details. 
Nou may remember, that some time ago I informed 
to ou I had made an acquaintance with Mr. J—, the 
Ou Prince's steward; and that he had invited me to visit 


-,. 


* 5 1 * 
a: — Rnd 1 * 


1n him in his retirement, or rather in his little kingdom. 
15 2Þ however neglected going from time to time; and 

ot perhaps should never have gone, if chance had not 

» *Fliscovered to me the hidden treasure contained in 
. 


Those tranquil shades of happy obscurity. Some 
re. poung men of the town had requested me to accom- 
an. pany them to a rural ball in the neighbourhood, in 
vil Frhich I very readily joined. I accordingly engaged 
he a partner who was possessed of some beauty, and an 
ect ſagreeable disposition, tho' endued with no peculiar 
\p- attractions. It was agreed that I should take a coach, 
ith and with my partner and her aunt, call on Charlotte, 
- 0 who was to accompany us to the ball. During the 
But] conversation which passed in the vehicle, the young 
Wady informed me we were to be in company with a 
Pery great beauty. © You will nowsee a most charm- 
ing girl,” said my partner, as we turned into the ave- 
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. Wort * 
nue which leads to the steward's house. And take 
care, sir, you don't fall in love with her, added the 4 
aunt. Why?” said I. © Because she is already en. 
gaged to a very worthy man,” she replied, who is J 
now gone to settle his affairs on the death of his fa. 
ther, and solicit a very lucrative employment.” [* 
heard this intelligence with perfect indifference, for 
I had been entirely inattentive to the sex, since the? 
unfortunate loss of my Eleonora. When we arrived 
at the gate, the sun was sunk near the tops of the 
mountains, the air was heavy, and low black cloud; 
seemed to be gathering upon the horizon. The 
women began to express their apprehensions that our 
journey would be interrupted ; but, in order to cheer 
them a little, I put on a look of wonderful weather? 
wise sagacity, and assured them they had nothing to 
dread. I stepped out of the coach, when a woman 
came out and desired us to wait a minute for her 
mistress. I crossed the court, went up stairs, and, 
as I entered the room, I saw six children, the eldest 
of which was but eleven years old, all jumping about? 
a young woman, very elegantly shaped, and dressed 
in a plain white gown with pink ribbons. She had: 
brown loaf in her hand, and was cutting slices cd! 
bread and butter, which she distributed in a gracefi. 
and affectionate manner to the children, proportion 
ed to their age and appetite. Each held up its little? 
hand while the slice was cutting, thanked her with 
the most affecting simplicity, and ran to the door to . 
sce the company, and look at the coach which wa 
come to take their Charlotte away. I hope you 
will excuse me, said she, for having given you the 
trouble to alight, and am sorry to detain the ladies 4 
but dressing, and some domestic arrangements, mad 
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AT." <-> 
e forget to give my children their accustomed 
=meal, and they don't like to receive it from any body 
se.“ I said something, but I do'nt know what— 
my whole soul was taken up in admiration of her 
* : ir, her voice, her manner; and before I could re- 
lect myself, she ran into an apartment for her 
x gloves and fan. Whilst she was absent the little ones 
ho Poked at me askance, and whispered to one another. 
e vent up to the youngest, who has a most pleasing 
he. gountenance, and asked some trifling questions, but 
ich Ne little rogue drew back to avoid me. Charlotte 
he ust then coming in, said, Lewis, shake hands with 
ur Pour cousin.“ The little fellow then held out his 
oo; Pand very readily, and I gave him a kiss. Cousin!“ 
er. Fepeated I, to the engaging Cherlotte, as I handed 
% Per to the carriage, © do you consider me deserving 
* 3 e happiness of being related to you?” She archly 
her Feplied, O! I have a number of cousins, and should 
nd ; e sorry if you were the most undeserving of the set.“ 
les hen Charlotte took leave of the children, she de- 
out red Sophy, who was the eldest, to take great care 
ed I them, and to go to her papa when he returned 
4:8 Jom walking. She told the little ones to mind their 
ei ster Sophy as much as if it was herself; and they 
eu N promised faithfully they would, except a little 
ion Rir girl of six years old, who looked rather discon- 
itil mo; and said, Ah! but she is not Charlotte, for 
with l that; and we would rather it were you yourself.“ 
- ths During this time the two eldest boys had climbed 
JÞ behind the coach. At my request Charlotte gave 
* . em leave to go to the end of the wood, on condi- 
'the don that they would sit still and hold very fast. We 
lie ad not long seated ourselves, the ladies had scarcely 
nadel did their greetings and salutations, and talked about 
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<p 
the company we were to meet, ere Charlottestopped 
the coach, and desired her brothers to come down. 
They would kiss her hand before they left her: the 
eldest pressed it to his lips with all the tenderness of 
a boy of fifteen, and the youngest expressed much 
warmth and affection. She desired them to give 
her love to the children, and we then passed on. 1 
The old lady asked her if she had read the book she "4 
last sent to her. I cannot say | have,” said Char. 1 
lotte, © and will return it. I confess it has not pleas RF 
ed me better than the first you sent me. I was much | 3 
Surprised, when having asked her the title, she in- 
formed me it was the © Castle of Otranto.“ Pene- 
tration and sound judgment appeared in every thing 
she said: her observations were the result of reflec- | ] 
tion: I discovered new intelligence in every expres 
Sion; encreasing rays of genius seemed to dart from 
every feature; and I perceived she had great sati- 
faction in finding herself understood. When I ws 7 
very young,' said she, nothing afforded me so much © | 
pleasure as a romance. My delight was unequalled) 
when I could retire on a Sunday afternoon, into some? 
Solitary corner, and read an affecting story of that! 
kind. By degrees I lost a relish for improbable re, 
lations, and novels became more interesting. I then 1 6 
entered with my whole heart into the joys or sor 
rows of a Miss Jenny. © Grandison” and“ MisF? 
Harlow” have still some charms for me; but as do- 4 
mestic occupations prevent me from reading much 
the books I do read should be suited to my taste. I 
prefer those authors whose subjects are adapted to 
my situation in life, that do not carry me to scene | 
{ 


% 


1 


in which I can have no interest; but such as describe 
the life I lead or wish to lead. They should be faitt 
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ul copies of nature. I want such as remind me of 
y enjoyments, which are a source of satisfaction 
and delight.” The close of her observations occasion- 
ed some emotion which I found it difficult to conceal, 
ho” it did not last long; for after she had given her 
Wopinion of a few more novels, amongst which she 
particularly noticed the“ Vicar of Wakefield,“ with 
equal justice and discernment, I could not withhold 
from giving, with great eagerness, my own ideas on 
these subjects. Some time elapsed before I was sen- 
cb sible that we were in company, and had engrossed 
n. Fall the conversation. Charlotte addressed herself to 
e- the two ladies. The old lady looked at me several 
ig times with an air of raillery, which however I did 
c- not take much notice of. We then talked of 
„dancing. © If it be a fault to love dancing,” said 
m Charlotte, I must own that I am extremely guilty; 
is Fit is a most agreeable amusement to me. If I exper- 
as Flence any unhappiness, I go to my harpsichord, play 
ch some of the lively airs I have danced to, and my un- 
ed easinesses are dissipated.” Only figure to yourself, 
my friend, this situation. My looks were stedfastly 

fixed on her fine black eyes, my attention so wholly 
Zengrossed by the strength and majesty of her ideas 
as scarcely to hear the words which expressed them. 
or At length the coach stopped; I alighted like one who 
dreams, and found myself in the assembly-room, 
2 without knowing how I came there. The company 
was numerous. They began with minuets. I took 
out one lady after another, and those who were most 
disagreeable and awkward, were most anxious to 
8 prolong them. Charlotte and her partner began an 
English country dance. You cannot conceive my 
delight when she came to perform the figure with us. 
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You should see her: she seems to dance with all her 
heart and soul, as if she were peculiarly adapted for 
shining in this art. Her figure is elegance, lightness, 
grace. I went up to her and requested she would 


favour me with her hand for the second dance; she 
politely informed me she was engaged, but promised 
herself to me ſor the third; telling me, at the same 
time, with the most agreeable freedom, that she was 
very partial to allemandes. It is the custom here, 
said she, for every couple to dance allemandes to- 
gether; but my partner is not much used to them, 
and will be very glad to be excused. I have observed 


the lady with whom you have just danced is in the 


same predicament; but from the manner in which 
you danced yourself, you must do the walse very 
well; so if it be agreeable to you to dance the alle- 
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mandes with me, go and propose it to my partner, 4 
whi:e I mention it to your's.” The matter was quick- 
ly settled; and it was agreed, that, during the alle- 


mandes, Charlotte's partner should attend on mine. 
We began; and at first amused ourselves with mak- 


ing every possible turn with our arms, What grace, 


what animation she displayed in every motion! 


When the measure changed, the different couples be- | 


an to turn round each other like spheres, tho” the 
unskilfulness of the greatest part of them produced 
some disorder. We prudently kept aloof till the 


awkward and clumsy had withdrawn: when we join- 
ed, there were but two couples left. I never in my life | 


displayed so much activity. I was in imagination 
more than mortal. To hold in my arms the most 
lovely of women; to glide with her round the room 


as if in air; lost to every other object; —by the way, 
let me tell you, I formed, at that moment, the deter- 
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ination, that the woman I loved, and with whom I 
had made engagements, should never dance an alle- 


*FMmande with any other man; and may I perish if— 
put you know what I mean. After taking a 
Few turns round the room to recover our breath, 


'harlotte sat down, and I presented her with a few 


Slices of lemon, all indeed that were left, which I took 
From the sideboard where they were making negus; 
She ate some with sugar and was refreshed by them. 
Politeness obliged me to offer some to the lady who 
Sat next to Charlotte, and she very injudiciously took 
Fome. In the third country-dance we were 
the second couple. As I was turning my partner, 
and sympathizing in that pure and exquisite pleasure 
pf which every motion of her arms and eyes was most 
Strongly expressive, a grave midd e- aged lady, whose 


agreeable countenance had before attracted my no- 


Alice, looked at Charlotte and smiled; then holding 


p her finger in a threatening attitude, pronounced 


The name of Albert, in a very significant tone of 

voice. And who is that Albert,” said I to Charlotte, 
Fil ] be not too inquisitive? She was going to ans- 
er, when we were obliged to separate for hands six 
Found at bottom; and, in crossing over, I thought 
$he looked pensive. M hen she gave me her hand to 
Lead outsides, | repeated the question with earnest- 
ness. Why should I conceal it from you?” said 
She, Albert is a worthy man to whom I am engag- 
ed.“ Tho” I had before received this intelligence 
Jrom the ladies in the coach, it appeared new to me; 


or my thoughts had been entirely engrossed by the 
bject that, in so short a time, had become so dear 
o me, the idea had not once recurred to my mind. 
became disconcerted, confused, wrong in the fig- 
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ure, and put every body out; but Charlotte, by 
pushing one, and pulling another, set us right again. 


Goethe. 
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Wnilst we were dancing, the lightning, which had 
been scen some time in the horizon, and which I had 
declared to be only summer lightning, the mere e- 
fect of heat, became much more violent, and the FE 
noise of the thunder prevailed over that of the mu- 
ic. Three ladies ran out of the set; their partners ® 
followed; the confusion became general; and the & 
violins stopped. It is remarkable, that when any FX 
distress or terror assails us in a scene of pleasure, it | + 
has a stronger effect on our minds than in any other | # 
Situation; because the contrast makes us ſeel it more |? 
sensibly; or rather from our senses being more sus- j 
ceptible to all kinds of impressions, the change is 14 


more forcibly and quickly perceived. This may ac- |# 
count, in some measure, for the extraordinary effects 
it produced on the ladies. One of the most courage | 
ous sat down with her back to the window and stop- | 
ped her ears; another knelt down before her and“ 
hid her face in her lap; a third shoved herself be- L. 
tween and $hed abundance of tears: some insisted f 
on going home; others, still more affected, did not 

attend to their indiscreet partners, who were stealing 7 
from their lips sighs which were addressed to heaven. 
Some of the gentlemen retired below stairs to smoke 
their pipes in peace; and the rest of the company | 
very willingly followed the lady of the house, who 
had the good sense to conduct us to a room darken WW" 
ed by close window-shutters. We had no sooner 
entered, than Charlotte began to place the chairs in 
a circle, made us sit down, and proposed we should 
amuse ourselves with some trifling game, in order to 
pads away the remainder of the evening. The 
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prudes began to draw themselves up and look prim, 
and more than one of the belles shewed an impatient 
FFagerness in expectation that /or/eits or some such 
ame would be proposed. After a warm debate, 
'harlotte proposed the game of counting, the laws 
: Pe which she thus explained. Observe, I shall go 
from right to left; you are to count as you sit, one 
Sfter another, ſrom one to a thousand; and you must 
; ount as fast as you can. Whoever stops or mis- 
- FTounts is to have a box on the ear.” It was pleasant 
io see her move round the circle, with her arms ex- 

r tended. One, said the first; © two,” the second; 
e # three,” the third; and so on, till Charlotte began to 
ncrease the velocity of her motion, and then they 
ſost their order and mistook: one had a box on the 
Kar for laughing, another for saying the wrong num- 


* = 


661 I had two for my share; and was pleased when 
e Innngited them harder than the rest. A general 
p- *ronfusion and laughter put an end to the play long 
14 before we had counted the thousand. The storm 


ey this time had considerably abated; and the com- 
. any had formed into little parties: Charlotte and 

4 to the assembly-room. As we were going, 
- #$ observed to me, © The blows I inflicted made 
n. hem forget their apprehensions. I was as timid, 
ket Thaps, as any of them; but by affecting courage 
ny keep up the spirits of the company, I really lost 
-ho y fears.” We went to the window, and heard the 
Wunder roll at a distance; a soft rain watered the 


en- 
ner elds, and filled the air with the most delightful and 
5 in eireshing odours. Charlotte reclined her head up- 


uld en her arm; her eyes surveyed the extent of coun- 
to that lay expanded before us; then raised them 
Thee the skies, then turned them on me. I saw a tear 
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a torrent of unutterable sensations. Isunk under the 
oppression of them. I reclined my face upon he 
hand, imprinted on it a fervent kiss, and wetted it 
with tears. When I raised myself, I looked stedfast 
ly in her face. Her countenance had changed ; he 
eyes were suffused with tears. Divine Klopstock 
why didst thou not see thy apotheosis in Charlotte' 


ever pronounced by any voice but her's? 


LETTER XI. 
June 19, 


what passed in our return from the ball; and to-day 


A German poet. 


rest upon them. She placed her hand upon mine, 
and pronounced, in an emphatic tone, Klopstock!“ 
the sound beat upon my heart; I was overcome by 


eyes? And thy name so often profaned, why was it. 


* * e e 


* 
. 


I have already forgotten where I broke off m] 
narration ; all I know is that it was two in the morn- FF 
ing when I went to bed; and if I could have talked, 
instead of writing, to you, I certainly should have 
kept you till day-light. I believe I did not tell you's 


I have neither time nor inclination. It was one dd 
the most beautiful and serene of mornings. All na. 
ture seemed refreshed, and the rain still dropped“ 
from the trees. Sleep had closed the eyes of o 
companions: Charlotte asked me if I were not in 
clined to sleep too; and desired I would not put an 
restraint on my inclinations on her account. 50% 
long as those eyes continue open,” said J, looking 
Stedfastly in her face, © I cannot close mine.” ue 1 
continued to converse till the carriage stopped a8 
her door, which was gently opened by the maid; 


* 
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o, in answer to Charlotte's enquiries, told her that 
r father and the children were well and in bed. I 
pk my leave, promising to see her again in the 
durse of the day; and I kept my word. Since that 
Ine the spheres have revolved unnoticed. I am re- 
irdless of day or night. The universe is lost to me. 


LETTER XII. 

4 June 22, 
My days are undoubtedly as happy as those which 
We said to be reserved for the elect; and whatever 
Pay be my fate hereafter, I will never say that I have 
t tasted of happiness, and the purest happiness of 
Ie. You know my little retreat at Walheim; I am 


ov entirely settled there: it is only half a league dis- 


unt from Charlotte; there, secluded from the rest of 
he world, I enjoy myself, and all the pleasures of 


*Fhich a mortal is susceptible. When I selected 
| Walheim for my recess, I little thought of its con- 


aining such a treasure. How often in my long ram- 
les have I passed by that rural habitation, which 
Pow contains the object of my anxious care; how 
ſten have I looked at it; sometimes from the loſty 


Summit of the mountain, and sometimes from the 


eadow on the opposite side of the river. 
lan, unconscious of the riches which surround him, 


'4 xtends his view beyond his native clime, and wand- 
rs in search of new discoveries. Wearied or unsuc- 


essful, he recals his former habits, and his mind, like 
spring extended to its utmost limits, inclines him to 
eturn to his former circle, and to enjoy that repose 
rhich activity and exertion have denied. I was ex- 
eedingly attached to this spot the first time I saw it. 
C 
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The splendid beauties of the valley; the wildness of 
uncultivated nature; the romantic appearances of 4 
broken hills, pointed rocks, little woods, and rivulets $ 
of water, interspersed with cottages and inclosure; 
for cattle, render it one of the most charming places 
you can imagine, And yet I returned dissatisfied, 

Alas ! my friend, distance is like futurity ; a dark- 

ness is placed before us; and, in reflecting on the 
latter, our mental perceptions are involved in obscur- 

ity. We are powerfully attracted by the varied 

scene as It is presented in prospect ; pursue its flitting 
objects with enthusiasm ; and, after a tedious chace, 
find we have followed a shadow! In like manner, 

the most determined traveller, returns at length to 
his native country, and finds in his own cottage, in 
the circle of his family and acquaintance, that peace 
of mind, in search of which he had vainly traversed 
the whole surface of the globe, Here, seclud- 
ed from the intrusions of the world, I lead a simpl: 
life. I rise with the sun, gather my own pease, and 
sit and shell them with Homer open before me. | 
then put them into the pot, place myself by the fire, 
make soup of them, and stir them as they bol. 
Reflections on the patriarchal life give me the most 
calm and agreeable ideas; and which I naw realize 
as my own. | feel, my dear friend, the innocent and 
simple pleasure of the peasant, who sees upon the 
table the cabbage he has raised with his own hand; 
and who, while he enjoys his vegetable meal, remem— 
bers wi {th delight the fine morning on which te 
planted it, the mild evenings on which he watered 
it, and the pleasure he had in seeing it grow aud 
flourish. 


le, ings the seeds of those virtues and qualities which 


vill one day be so necessary to them; 
1051 


Oll. 


lize 
ad 
the! 
nd; 


em- 


he 


ere 
and 


Jovn came to pay a visit to the steward. 
ere romping, and making a great noise. 
Yor is very ceremonious, very formal, and very solemn; 


&djusts the plaits of his ruflles whilst he is talking 


he conclusion of every speech. 
Fonduct of mine very much beneath the dignity of 


, put of humour. 
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LETTER XIII. 
June 2 
The day before yesterday the physician of "is 
He found 
ie upon the floor playing with the children; we 
he doc- 


ith you, and draws up his chitterling to his chin at 
He thought this 


1an. I perceived from his countenance he was much 
| however disregarded his frowns, 
and continued to rebuild the houses of cards which 
he children had blown down. He told every body, 


Jon his return, that the Steward's children were spoiled 


nough before, but now Werter was entirely ruining 


Them. You know I am fond of children, their 


nanners affect me. When I observe in the little be- 


when ] sce in 


the obstinate, all the future firmness and constancy 


of a great and noble character; in the capricious, 
Mhat levity and gaiety of temper which will make 
them lightly pass over the dangers and sorrows of 
Wife; and when I perceive them all openness and im- 
Pücity, then I call to mind the divine words of our 


Weacher, © If you do not become like one of these.“ 


Vhen I consider that these children are to succeed 
s on the stage of life, and perhaps act a great, a 
uperior, part, when we are no more, I cannot for- 
bear regarding their embrio ideas, or lamenting our 
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defective mode of education, which regards them a; 
subjects and vassals, and suffers them not to have 
any will of their own. Have we then none ourselves? 
and whence derive we this exclusive right? Is it be. 
cause we are older and more experienced? Adieu 
my dear friend; I know this letter has not trespassed 
on your patience ; I am acquainted with your heart, 
and you know mine, Farewell. 


LETTER XIV, 

July 1. | 

Charlotte is gone to spend some time in the town; * 
she is with a very deserving woman, whose phys: | 
cians have resigned her to fate, and who desired to 
have Charlotte with her in her last moments. I £ 
know from experience she is capable of administer-® 1 
ing the most balmy consolation to the sick, for my 
heart is much diseased. I went with Charlotte las 5 
week to see the vicar of S——; at a small village in the 
mountains, about a league from hence. Her young Þ 
est sister was with us. We reached the place about 
four o'clock. When we came into the court, which! 
is Shaded by two fine walnut-trees, the good old man Wy 
was sitting upon a bench before his door. As soon 
as he perceived Charlotte, he forgot his old age and Þ 
his oaken stick, and, rising from his seat, began to Wh 
advance towards her: but she ran to him, and having 
made him sit down again, she placed herself by his 
side. She then presented her father's respects, and 
played with the youngest of his children. I wish you 
could have observed her attention to this good old 
man, and have heard her raise her voice because he 
was a little deaf, and tell him of young and healthy 
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People, who had died suddenly in the bloom of life, 
hen it was least expected; commending the virtues 
yf the Carelstad waters, and approving his intention 
pf trying their efficacy next summer, and assuring 
Him he looked better than he did when she sau 
im last. During this time | paid my respects to 
is wife who is some years younger than himself. 
he old man seemed in high spirits; and, as | was 
b miring the beauty of his walnut-trees, which form- 
ed such an agreeable shade over our heads, he 
—Tould not withhold giving us the history of them, 
As to the oldest,” said he, © we don't know who 
„ *Slanted it; some say it was by one vicar and some 
| Inother; as to the youngest, it is exactly the age of 
o my wife; it will be fifty years old next October; her 
1 ither planted it in the morning, and towards even- 
. ng she came into the world. He was my immediate 
15 predecessor here, and I cannot express to you how 
Y pnd he was of this tree; and it is certainly not less 
gear to me. My wiſe was sat knitting upon a log of 
Ppood, under this very tree, when I first set ſoot in 
is court five and twenty years ago.“ Charlotte 
Inquired after his daughter: he said she was gone 
Sith Mr. Schmidt into the meadows, to see the hay- 
1 Waking. He then resumed his history, and told us 
nd bow he proceeded to insinuate himself into the good 
Faces of the old vicar, and his daughter; how he be- 
me first his curate and then his successor. He had 
his Farcely finished his story, when his daughter return- 
nd Wl accompanied with Mr. Schmidt, and affectionate- 
on saluted Charlotte. She is a genteel, lively, brown 
old Vn; with whom, in the country, a sensible man 
he Wight pass his time very happily. ' Her lover, for 
ny ch Mr. Schmidt immediately appeard to be, has 
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an agreeable person, but was very reserved, 10 
would not join in the conversation, notwithstan din 
the utmost endeavours of Charlotte to urge him. 
was uneasy at it, because I perceived by his counte, 3 
nance that it arose from caprice and ill humour, an 
not from want of talents. This opinion was, anforielf 
nately, soon confirmed: for, as we were afterwari3 
taking a walk, I entered into conversation with tl! 
vicar's daughter, and the countenance of this gente 
man, which is naturally dark, became so gloomy, thi 

Charlotte pulled me by the sleeve to make me desi 

There is not any thing g gives me more concern tha 
to sce men engaged 1 In tormenting one another; pa 
ticularly when in the flower of their age, in the ven 
season of pleasure, they waste their ſew short days 

sunshine in idle disputes; and only ſeel their erm 4 

when it is too late to repair it. This idea res: 

on my mind; and during our collation, the conver: 

tion turning on the happiness and misery of hum 

life, I could. not help taking that opportunity to i 

veigh severely against ill-humour. © We are ap 
said I, © to complain that our days of happiness be 

a very unequal proportion to those which are ting . 

with misery ; and it appears to me that we have li; 

cause of complaint. If our minds were always d 4 

, poxed to enjoy the good things which providence 1X 
granted us, we Should always acquire fortitude i 

cient to support the pressure of unavoidable ei 

* But,” said the vicar's wife, © we cannot always co 

mand our tempers; so much depends on the cons 4 

tution ; when the body is ill at ease, the mind is 

likewise.” * Well, let us consider this disposit 

then as a disease,“ I answered, and see if there 

mot a remedy for it.“ That is more to the purp0s 
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aid Charlotte, and I think a great deal may be ef- 
cted in that way. For instance, when any thing 
isturbs our temper, let-us try to avoid it by setting 
bout some active employ, or by having recourse to 
ny amusement that has been observed to tranquil- 
4, ie the mind.” That is precisely what I meant,” I 
u eplied; * ill-humour may be compared to sloth. Man 
t naturally indolent ; but if he once overcomes that 
tj Propensity, he goes on with alacrity, and finds a real 
hz Watisfaction in being active.“ The vicar's daughter 
Ziel istened very attentively, but did not say any thing. 
h he young man objected, that we were not masters 
pan Pt ourselves, and still less of our ſeelings. 1 observed, 
er the habit in question was a disagreeable one, and one 
bat every body wished to get rid of; that we don't 
Ino the extent of our strength till we have tried it; 
Ste hat the sick consult physicians, and submit to the 
e Nnost scrupulous regimen and the most nauseous med- 
m eines, to recover their health.“ I perceived that the 
0 iv orthy vicar inclined his head to listen to our con- 
©Þ'r5ation. I therefore raised my voice, and address- 
ing myself to him said,“ There is scarcely a crime, 
ir, which the eloquence of the pulpit has not been 
"mployed to suppress; but I don't believe that any 
ou has hitherto preached against the spleen.“ 
lc is for those who preach in towns, said he, to 
discourse on that subject, for peasants are strangers 
io it; tho', indeed, it would not be amiss to do it 
here now and then, were it only for the beneſit of my 
ite and the steward.” This made us all laugh, and 
so did he very heartily; but it gave him a fit of 
coughing which interrupted us for some time. Mr. 
Schmidt resumed the subject. You have made ill- 
humour a crime, said he, © in which, I think, you 
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have exaggerated the matter,” Far from it,” said] 
I; if what is pernicious to ourselves, and to others, M 
deserves the name of crime. Are we not unfortunate 4 
enough in not having the power of communicat- 
ing happiness to each other, without attempting to 
deprive each other also of that satisfaction, which, left FX 
to ourselves, we might often be capable of enjoying? 
Where is the man who inherits ilbhumour, and who FF 
hides it; who bears the whole burden of it himself, 
without interrupting the pleasures of those about“ 
him? Il|-humour arises from a consciousness of our FY 
own want of merit; from a discontent, concomitant . 
with envy, and engendered by weak vanity. Me 
dislike to sce others happy, when their happiness is 
not the work of our own hands.” Charlotte looked me 
in the face, and smiled at the warmth with which | a 
spoke; and a tear starting from the eye of the young 
woman, induced me to proceed. Woe be unto PX 
those, said I, Who employ their power over a heart, 
to deprive it of that simple innocent pleasure it is 
formed naturally to enjoy! No gifts, however sump— 
tuous; no attention, however marked; can, for a 
moment, repair the loss of that native satisfaction, 
which the envy of a tyrant has destroyed! 

At this moment, my heart was full; 1 could not pro- 
cced :,some recollections pressed on my mind; and 
my eyes were filled with tears. * We should 
every day say to ourselves, I exclaimed, in the 
words of a celebrated Roman, What good can 1 do 
Jor my friends? We can only endeavour not to 
interrupt them in their pleasures, and attempt to im 
crease their happiness by participation ; for when 
their souls are tormented by a violent passion, when 
their hearts are rent with grief, we cannot aſſord them 
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he smallest consolation : and when, at last, a fatal 
Egnalady seizes the unhappy being, whose untimely 
prave was prepared by thy hand ; when, stretched 
7 Put and exhausted, he raises his dim eyes to heaven, 
and the damps of death are upon his brow—then 
 FFhou standest before him like a condemned criminal; 
Jhou seest thy fault, but it is too late; then thou art 
| [ onscious of thy want of power ; thou feelest, with 
pitterness, that all thou canst bestow, all thou canst 
Jo, will not restore the strength of thy unfortunate 
FFictim, nor procure for him a moment of consola- 
ion! In pronouncing these words, the re- 
3 of a like scene, at which I had been pres- 
ent, obtruded, with all its weight, I put my hand- 
—Ferchief to my eyes, and retired abruptly; nor did I 
fecover myself till I heard the sound of Charlotte's 
Foice, which called me to go home. As we walked 
back, with what tenderness she chid me! How kind- 
h she represented to me, that I was too much affect- 
ed with what I undertook. She urged, that the deep 
Interest, and the heat with which I entered into every 
hing, would wear me out, and shorten my days! 
2 cs, Charlotte, I will promise to take care of myself; 
vill live for yor. 
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LETTER XV. 
July 8. 

What a child I am! why should I sigh with impa- 
ence too meet a single look? How can I be so sil- 
We have been at Walheim: the ladies went in 
en carriage, but alighted to walk. Whilst we were 
en Nalking I thought the eyes of Charlotte—but I was 
m istaking—however I will tell yon in two words, for 
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I am half asleep. When the ladies went into the 
carriage again, young Welst, Selfstadt, Andran, and 
myself, were talking to them at the window; the young 0 
men were gay, and full of spirits; I watched Char 
lotte's eyes; they wandered from one to another, but 
did not fix on me; on me who stood motionless, and 
who saw nothing but her. My heart was bidding 
her adieu a thousand and a thousand times, and se | 
deigned not to give me a single look. The coach} F 
went off, and a tear was ready to start. I followed, 
her with my eyes. She put her head out at the wir Þ' 
dow and looked back. Alas! was it for me that $h: 
looked out? I Know not, and uncertainty perhaps 
is my comfort. Good night! I perceive my own 
weakness. 
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LETTER XVI. [1 
July 10. | f 
You cannot imagine, my friend, how foolish I look 

in company, when her name is mentioned, when any 
one speaks of her, or when I am asked how I like F 
her. How I like her! I detest the phrase. What y 
must the man be who can barely {ike Charlotte, F 
whose mind and senses are not captivated by her E 
How 1 /ike her! Some time ago, I was asked how 
liked the poems of Ossian. 


LETTER XVII. 
July 13. 
No, I am not mistaking—her eyes declare the in 
terest 1 have-in her heart. I perceive it. Yes, the 
information of my senses confirms the flattering ide! 
that she——dare I pronounce it? Yes, I will writ 
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ie interesting words—$HE LovEs ME! Oh! how 
hie idea exalts me in my own mind. How—yet, I 
jay tell you, for you are capable of understanding 
1 ne. How I honour myself, and cherish my being, 
Ince I am beloved by the dear girl. Am I too pre- 
Himptuous? No, it is a cousciousness of truth. And 
ho—who shall supplant me in the heart of Char- 
tte? Yet when she speaks of Albert with respect 
ind tenderness, I feel as one may suppose a man does 
ho is degraded from his rank, deprived of his 
power, and compelled to deliver up his sword, 
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| LETTER XVIII. 
; July 16. 
Allow my heart palpitates, and the blood boils in 
p veins when by accident I touch her hand !—when 
iy ſcet meet her's under the table, I draw them back 
ich precipitation; but a secret power causes me to 
place them forward again, and my senses become dis- 
prdcred. She makes me her confidant; but little 
of F nows what torment she puts me to, by communica- 
ons in which Albert has a share. When she places 
per hand upon mine; or, when, in the eagerness of 
Ronversation, she draws her chair near to me; and 
hen I feel on my face her balmy breath, the sudden 
ect of an electrical shock is not more striking. 
h! this ingenuous confidence! If I should ever 
are 0, my friend! you are acquainted with my 
art—-you Know it is not corrupt: it is weak, in- 
red, very weak; and ] fear that may be a degree of 


te, 
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in- f 
wederuption. look on her as sacred. In her presence 
* have no further wish; I desire nothing; but my 


ul becomes expanded beyond its usual narrow lim- 
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its. "There is a favourite air of her's, which she play: | 

on the harpsichord with uncommon energy: it ö“ 
striking, touching, and yet simple. As soon as she b 
gins it, care, sorrow, pain, all is forgotten. I think | 
perfectly comprehend all that is said of the magic oF 
ancient music. At times, when I am ready to lag 
down the burden of existence, she plays that air, ande 
the darkness which hung on my intellects and cloud 

ed my brow, is dispersed, and I am restored to tra 

quillity. 


Goethe, 3 


LETTER XIX. 

July 18. Þ 

What is the whole world to our hearts without 
love? It is the optic machine of the Savoyards with 
out light. As soon as it is illuminated, the whims: 
cal figures appear on the whitened wall; and if low 
only shew us shadows which pass away, yet still 1 
are happy, when, like children, we are transporte(F. 
with shining phantoms? I shall not see Chart 
lotte to-day ; company, which I could not avoid, pre 
vents me. I however sent the little boy who wat, 
on me to ask her for the favour of the book she wi 
reading last night, that I might at least have some 
thing which had been lately in her hands. I wait 
for his return with impatience. As soon as he hq; 
withdrawn I could not forbear kissing the book 
The famous stone of Bologna, when placed in tk 
sun, is said to attract its rays, and retain them, 50 
to give light a considerable time after it is remore( 
into the dark. The book was just the same to m 
The thought that Charlotte's eyes had dwelt on 
pages, that her fingers had turned over its leaws 
made it dear, and interesting to me.—I would 9. 
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St that time have parted with it for a thousand 
Frowns. Beware of laughing at me, my good friend; 
Pothing which makes us happy 1s an illusion. 


LETTER XX. 


July 19. 
When I awoke in the morning, 1 opened my win- 
dow, saying, © To-day 1 shall see her,” and looked 
it the sun. Yes, I shall see her, and I have no fur- 
Her wish to form during the whole day, all is included 
in that thought. 


LETTER XXI. 
July 20. 
I cannot approve your scheme of sending me to 


| 4 e ambassador. I hate subordination and ceremony; 
= god we all know too, that he is a hard disagreeable 


7 


1 
| 


nan; he tires one with forms. You say my mother 
anxious to hear I am empl yed. The idea makes 
laugh. Am I ever idle? And if I be but shelling 
eas and beans, it is in fact just the same. In this 


ay Forld our greatest portion is misery ; and those who 


compliance with its customs, are accumulating 


giches, or acquiring honours, in my opinion, are 


| | nadmen. 


LETTER XXII. 
July 24. 
Since you are so much interested about my pro- 
ress in drawing, I am sorry to inform you I have of 


te drawn very little. I have had, indeed, an histor- 


al piece a long time before me, but J cannot get 


ward with it. I am more inclined to copy Nature; 
d 15 | 
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IT understand her better; I am fond of copying ber 4 
sublime parts; but my state of mind is such that | 4 
am incapable of the application and perseverance 
necessary to enter into the minute details, and 9 | 
press the smaller beauties of her appearance. My). 
executive powers fail; I cannot make an outline; 

every thing seems to swim before my sight! I think 
I should succeed better if I were to attempt some 
thing in relief. If this indisposition last much long 
er, I will make a trial with clay or wax. I have be 
gun Charlotte's picture three times, and three times 
have dishonoured my pencil. I am not as usual, 
Not long ago I was accounted happy in taking like 
nesses; I know not how it is, but, at present, my 
hand is quite out. I have, however, taken a shade 
ef her, and must content myself with that. 5 | 


'E 


LETTER XXIII. 


July 27. 
I have frequently resolved not to see her so often; 
but it is more easy to talk than to act. Every day 
yield to the temptation, and when I return at night 
I say to myself, I will not go to-morrow ; but on the 
morrow I find myself with her again. Don't in 
agine, however, that reasons are always wanting. 
One evening she said, © You'll come again to see uw 
to-morrow :* how could I then avoid going? Another 
day the fineness of the weather invites me to walk. 
I therefore stray to Walheim; when I am there, it iſ 
but half a league farther, and I must needs walk for 
wards, I remember well my grandmother's story d 
the huge mountain of loadstone. When any vessel 
came within a certain distance of it, the nails flew to 


<> 
e mountain, and the unhappy crew perished amidst 
he disjointed planks. 
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LETTER XXIV. 


July 30. 
Albert is arrived. Were he the best and most per- 
ect of men, and I in every respect his inferior, I could 
Dot endure to see him in possession of so many charms, 
p many excellencies. I have seen him, my dear 
Fiend; I have seen this happy husband: he is a hand- 


n ome, well-bred, worthy man, whom one cannot help 

king. It was a fortunate circumstance for me that 
% Jas not present at their first meeting, it would have 
ö 


ent my heart; and he has been so kind as wholly to 
train his ſondness for Charlotte in my presence. 
eaven reward him ſor it! I cannot but esteem him 
or the regard he entertains for her. He discovers 
> me attention and marks of respect; but I am cer- 
ainly indebted to Charlotte for them. Women al- 
ays endeavour to keep up a good understanding 
Setween their friends: sometimes it does not $uc- 
feed; when it does, they are sure to be gainers by 
wt. I really cannot withhold my esteem for this man. 
The even tranquillity of his temper forms a striking 
Fontrast with the impetuosity of mine; and yet he 
bas a good deal of feeling, and seems to know the 
Jalue of that treasure which he possesses in Char- 
dtte. He appears very little subject to ill-humour; 
hich, you know, of all faults, is the one I am least 
nclined to excuse. He looks on me as a man of 
nderstanding and taste. My attachment to Char- 
dite, the deep regard I shew for every thing that re- 
ates to her, augment his triumph and his love. I 
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will not enquire whether he may or not, in Pirat 1 
sometimes teaze her with little jealouies; for, were v 
in his place, I should not be quite easy. Be that 
it may, the pleasure I have enjoyed in be tha of 
company is at an end. Shall I call it blindness, folly, 
or infatuation? It wants no appellation it is ta 
obvious. Beſore Albert arrived, I knew all that I 
at present; I knew I could have no pretensions 1 
her, nor did I claim any; and yet here 1 am, like a? 
ideot, staring with astonishment, because another ha 
taken her from me. I reflect on my past folly ; I hat 
and despise myself; but I should despise him sti 
more, who could enter into a grave argument, in "4 
der to convince me that, since no remedy was to 
procured, I should act with becoming resolution 
and but I cannot endure such vain reasoners. "1 
Yesterday, after having rambled a long time in e 
woods, I returned to Charlotte's house. I found he 
Sitting in the arbour at the bottom of the garden, vil 
Albert by her side. I knew not what to do with my 
self. I was seized with a species of frenzy, danced 4 
Sung, played the fool, and was guilty of a thousanl 1 
extravagancies. For heaven's sake, said Charlott; 
to-day, let me beg of you that we may have M- 
more acting like that of last night; you are qui 
alarming in your violent spirits.“ Between ourselve 
my friend, I have lately undertaken to watch 
bert's motions, and when he is engaged in busin 


] run there, and am pleased when 1 find Charlott 
alone, 
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11 LETTER XXV. 

Yo August 8. 
"WF Believe me, my dear friend, when I talked of a 


erson who might advise me, and said, “I cannot 
Indure such vain reasoners,” I was very far from 
unking you could be one of them: but perhaps you 
Ire in the right. I will only make one objection. 
ſ two opposite methods which are proposed, one 
ldom takes either; there are as many various lines 
til conduct and opinion as there are turns of feature 
f the human countenance. Give me leave, then, to 
b&Frant all your conclusions and contrive a middle way 
ne or myself, to slide between them. You say, that I 
=Fither perceive a possibility of obtaining Charlotte, 
u r 1 do not. In the first case, I ought to con- 
nue the pursuit, and spare no pains or time in the 
i ccomplishment of my wishes: in the second case, 
ou advise me to act as becomes a man, and cast 
ed side an unfortunate affection, which will consume 
Iny strength, and end in despair. All this is very 
Proper, my dear friend, and it is what may easily be 
Raid. Would you require of a feeble man, lan- 
uishing under a low disease, which is fast and in- 
Pensibly wearing out his constitution, that he should 
put an end to his miseries by a dagger or a pistol? 
Does not the same disorder which exhausts his bodi- 
y strength, deprive him of that firmness of mind 
hich is necessary in the application of so desperate 
i remedy? But, as there is no end of comparisons, 
ou might, in return, send me a simile of the same 
ind. Who would refuse to lose a limb, rather than 
isk his life by deferring the amputation? Perhaps 
| d 3 
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many would. — But, —I will desist. There are times 
in which I have resolution to go away, but 1 know 
not where to go. . 
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LETTER XXVI. 
August 10, 
There seldom happen in the life of any one mas a 
so many agreeable circumstances as combine to pro 
mote the happiness of mine. Yet extrinsic advan 
tages alone do not constitute that desirable state. 
Alas! I feel it strongly, that happiness depends en 
tirely on the mind. To be considered as forming a 
part of the most amiable family in the world; to be? 
loved by the father as a son, by the children as 2 
brother, and by Charlotte and the worthy A 
bert, who studies, by every cordial affection, to make 
me his friend, and prefers me to every one but her 
] say, if this can constitute happiness, why am I not 
the happiest mortal existing? You would be vert 
much pleased to hear us converse about Charlotte a 
we walk together. In ſact, nothing can be more fr 
diculous than our connection; and yet when I reflec 
on its nature and tendency, I am frequently softenedWi 
even to tears. When he talks to me of Charlotte) 
most respectable mother; when he describes her lai 
moments, and that most affecting scene, in which sb 
gave up to her daughter the care > of her children andi 
family ; when he relates how this amiable and dutr-8t 
ful child immediately assumed another character; 
what a $kilſul economist, an active housewife, and 
a tender mother she became; every day display; 
ing all these qualities, aud yet preserving her agree 
able cheerſulness and vivacity; I walk by his side“ 
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ick up flowers by the way, and arrange them with 
reat care in the form of a nosegay ; I examine it as I 
alk, and then cast it into the first brook I come to, 
atching it gently glide down the stream and sink. 
do not recollect whether I told you that Albert is to 
ttle here. He is much esteemed at court, and has 
Dbtained a place which brings in a considerable sal- 
Fry. I have seen few men so punctual and methodi- 
Fal in business. 


LETTER XXVII. 
August 12. 
Albert is certainly one of the best of men. We 
Pad yesterday a very singular conversation together, 
hich I will relate to you. I went to take leave of 
im; for I had determined to spend some days in the 
nountains, from whence I now write to you. AsTI 
Fas walking backwards and forwards in his apart- 
Ment, I observed his pistols. I asked him to lend 
hem to me for my journey, * You are very welcome 
go them,” said he, if you will take the trouble of 
Joading them, for they are only hung there out of 
form.” I took them down, and he continued: © Ever 
ince | had like to have suffered for my precaution, 
have left off keeping loaded fire arms.“ I desired 
im to tell me what the accident was. I was at a 
riend's house in the country, some time ago, he re- 
plied, and had always slept in perfect tranquillity, 
ho' my pistols were not loaded; but the thought oc- 
wred to me, as I was sitting, in an indolent humour, 
me rainy afternoon, that it was possible the house 
light be attacked in the night, and robbed, and that 
reer de pistols might be useful, and that we might—in 
ide bort, you know how one goes on when one has 
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nothing better to think of. I therefore gave them ul 
my servant to clean and load. He was thoughtlesshg 
trying to frighten the maid, when one of the pieca 
went off; the rammer was in; it went against th 
girl's hand and tore off her thumb. You may inf 
agine the lamentations and noise we had ; and more}? 
over a surgeon's bill to pay. Since that accident! 
have never kept any loaded fire- arms in my houe 
Vain, indeed, is all the precaution of man; alas! m. J 
friend, he cannot foresee or avert the dangers which 
impend over him!” I like every thing in this maſh 
except his perpetual indeeds; and yet every rule, yu 
know, has its exceptions. Nothing can exceed the 
correctness of Albert's behaviour: He is besides vw 
ingenuous, and so fearful of giving offence, that when | » 
ever he thinks he has advanced a doubtful or too ger 
eral an assertion, he never ceases to moderate, and 
qualify, and extenuate, till at length it appears that 1 
he has said nothing at all. On the present occasion 
he became, according to his custom, deeply immer 
ed in his text. His words were unimportant to me, 
I no longer attended to him; but lost myself in re 
flections of my own. In my reverie, I put the mout 
of the pistol to my forehead. © What do you mean, 
cried Albert, snatching the pistol from my hand. 
« Why, it is not charged,” said IJ. And tho? it be 
not,” he answered, with impatience, * what do you 
mean by it? I cannot imagine how a man should be 
so mad as to shoot himself; and the very idea of i 
makes me shudder.“ Pray, sir,' said I, © how is | 
possible that any person, when speaking of an action, 
can with justice pronounce, without hesitation, that t 
is mad, or wise, or good, or bad? What can sud 
rash decisions mean? The interior motives of the a 
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on should rather be carefully examined. The reas- 
Ins which gave it birth, and which made it neces- 
ary, Should be fairly unfolded. If you had done 
is your decision would have been less abrupt.” 
However,“ said Albert, you must own that some 
Ictions are criminal in their nature, from whatever 
Wotives they proceed.“ I shrugged up my shoulders 
M assent. Still, my good friend,” said J, 
there are more exceptions to be made. Theft is u 
Frime: but the man who is driven to it by extreme 
Poverty, who takes from the superabundant wealth 
t his neighbour, with no other design than to save 
imself and family from perishing for want; must 
ee too be punished? Is he not rather an object of 
| ur compassion? Who would throw the first stone 
ly 
nd 
a 
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t a husband, who, in the height of just resentment, 
Bacrinced a faithless wife, and her insiduous seducer? 
Pr what person would be daring enough to stand 
Forth the accuser of a youthful maiden, who in a 
Poment when the impulses of nature rose superior 
o the restraints of prudence, and her whole soul 
nelted into love, falls a victim to the fascinating 
rts of an unprincipled seducer? Our very laws, in 
uch cases, pedantic, cold, and cruel as they are, re- 
x their severity, and withdraw their punishment.” 

These examples are not to the purpose, said Al- 
dert; because a man, under the influence of a vio- 
ent passion, is incapable of reflection, and is looked 
dn as a drunkard or a madman.” O] ye men of 
ool reflection and sound understanding,“ I replied, 

miling. you are very ready to pronounce sentence, 
d talk of irregularity, and madness, and intoxica- 
lon; you are calm and immovable; you avoid the 
nken man and detest the extravagant; you pass 
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ever been treated as intoxicated or mad? 


on the other side like the Priest, and like the Phar 
see, you thank God that you are not like one 0 
them. I have more than once experienced the effect, 
of drinking; my passions, at those times, have bord 
ered on extravagance, and I am not ashamed to own 
it. In truth, has not every man of superior talents, Þ* 
who has done any great or extraordinary action, 


private life, if a young man do any thing uncom 
monly noble and generous, the world immediate 
ly says, he is out of his senses. Lake shame to 
yourselves, ye people of discretion; take shame tot 
yourselves, ye sages of the earth” There now, this: 
is one of your extravagant flights,” said Albert; yu 
are perpetually going beyond the mark; and here 
you are most undoubtedly in the wrong, to compar 
suicide, which is the subject in question, with great 
actions; for it can only be looked on as a weaknes 
It is much easier to die than to bear a life of miser; | 

with for'itude.” I was on the point of breaking 
off the conversation; for nothing deprives me soona 
of patience than to hear common-place opinions, | 
which mean nothing, whilst I am pouring out my 

soul in fervent ideas. However, I checked my rising 


GCoctic, 


Even in 


indignation ; for having often heard this pitiful argu 
ment, I am become accustomed to it. But I answered 
with some warmth, © you call suicide a weaknes; 
beware of being carried away by sounds! If a nation, 
groaning under the iron hand of oppression, were at 
last to throw it off, aud break their chains, would 
you call them weak? The man who to save hi 
house from flames which have already invaded it, 
exerts all his strength, carries burdens with eas 
which he could scarcely move when his mind was a 
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Peace; he who, rendered furious by insult, attacks 

nd puts to flight half a score of his enemies; can 
Jhese men be accused of weakness? My worthy 
riend ! if resistance be an indication of strength, can 
highest degree of resistance be called a weakness?” 
wert hesitated ; looked at me stedfastly; and said, 

* Begging your pardon, think all the examples you 
Have brought are quite inapplicable to the subject in 
Huestion.” That may not be wholly improbable,” 
answered, for I have often been told, that my way 
$f combining things appeared absurd. Let us at- 
empt then to represent this matter in a different 
aht. Let us enquire what is the situation of a man 
ho resolves to lay down the burden of life—a bur- 
gen that is in general so much desired—and let us 
ter into his feelings; for we cannot otherwise reas- 
In fairly on the subject. * Human nature, I 
Jontinued, has certain limits; there is a degree of 
Pleasure, sorrow, and pain, which it can support; 
Put beyond that degree it is annihilated. We are 
pot, therefore, to enquire whether a man be weak or 
Rrong, but whether he be able to sustain the portion 
? df mental or corporeal evil, which has fallen to his 
4 are. It certainly is as absurd to say, that a man 
1 Fho terminates his own existence is a coward, as to 
* a man a coward who dies of a malignant fever.” 


1 


red 
„ Paradox all paradox! exclaimed Albert. Not $0 
_ aradoxical as you imagine, I replied : © you must al- 


that we call a disease mortal, by which nature is 


> A 
a 5everely attacked, and her strength so far exhaust- 
* d, that what remains is not sufficient to put her ma- 


ind, and examine how impressions fix on it, and 
ow ideas operate, till at length a violent passion 


hinery again in motion, Let us apply this to the 
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. 
takes entire possesion, destroys all the powers it in 
herited before, and entirely subdues it. It is in vant 
that a man of sound understanding and cool tempe BY 
sees the miserable situation of a wretch in such ch 
cumstances; it is in vain that he gives him advice 


for he is in the situation of a man in health, who su, 


by the bed of his dying friend, without being able b 
communicate to him the smallest portion of strength, 

Albert thought this reasoning too general. Lad 
duced the instance of a young girl who had latch: 
drowned herself, and made him recollect her sto. 


An innocent young creature, so accustomed to the 
narrow sphere of domestic labour, and the daily o 


cupations of ordinary life, that her greatest pleasun 
consisted in taking a walk in the fields on a Sunday, 
dancing perhaps once in the holidays, and the ref 
of her time talking with her next neighbour abou 
the news and little quarrels of the village. At lengtb|# 


ber heart feels hitherto unknown wishes; her forme 
amusements aſford no gratification ; they grow insipid. . 


She accidentally becomes acquainted with a man, to 
whom a new affection imperceptably attaches ber 
From that time her hopes are all concentered in hin; 
She is inattentive to the whole surrounding world; $i 
Sees, hears, desires nothing but him; and he alone oc: 
cupies all her thoughts. Simple, unsuspicious, .and 
ignorant of the baneful pleasures arising from light 
yanity, her wishes tend immediately to the object d 
them; she hopes t6 belong to him, and in eternd 
bonds expects to enjoy all the desires of her hear, 
and to realize the ideas of happiness which she hs 
formed. His ardent vows and repeated promis 
confirm her hopes; his ſondness encreases her pa- 
sion; the joys of anticipation overwhelm her wit 
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FHelight. At length, she stretches out her arms to em- 
Prace the object of her ailections—the delusion van- 
Bs hecs—her lover has forsaken her! Amazed ! petrined ! 
he stands senseless before the abyss of misery which 
he sees encompasses her; all around is darkness; for 
er there is no prospect, nor hope, nor consolation : 
he is forsaken by him in whom her life was bound 
p. 'The wide universe is to her a vacuum. Among 
0 many who might repair her loss, she feels alone, 
zud abandoned. Thus blin. ded, thus impelled, by 
he piercing grief which wrings her heart, she plunges 
Into the watery deep; its surface is for a moment 
BJ utticd; it closes over her; aud her torments are at an 
nd, Such, Albert, such is the history of many men, 
Rudd is not the cuse parallel with that of illness? Na- 
ure had no way to escape: her exhausted powers 
rere unable to contend with increasing torment, and 
Wdeath became the consequence. Woe unto that man 
ho can hear this situation described, and can say, 
* A ſoolisb girl! why did she not wait till time had 
vorn off the impression! her despair would then have 
Ween soſtened, and she would have found a new lover 
o comfort her.” One might as well say,“ Anideot! 
We died of a fever! Why did he not wait till his 
blood was cool, —till he had recovered his strength? 
hen all would have been well, and he would now 
have been alive!” Albert, who did not allow 
the comparison to be just, made many objections : 
amongst the rest, that I had only brought the exam- 
ple of a simple and ignorant girl; but he could not 
comprehend what excuse could be otfered for a man 
of sense and education, whose views being more en- 
larged, render him capable of discovering greater 
Sources of consolation.“ My good friend,” said J. 


QC 
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whatever be the education of a man, whatever bes . 
his understanding, still he is not more than man; and! 
the reason he possesses, either does not act at all, q 
acts very feebly when the passions are let loose, « 
rather when the boundaries of human nature close in 
on him.—Nay more II recollected myself, bro 
off abruptly, said,* we will talk on this subject anothu} 
time,” and took up my hat. Alas! my heart wa} % 
full. We parted without conviction on either side“ 

How rarely do men understand each other! 


„ 


LETTER XXVIII. 
August 15. 

It is certain, that what renders men necessary th 
each other, is a similarity of taste and sentiment. | 
perceive that Charlotte would not lose me withoutÞ I 
regret; and as to the children, they every day as 3 
me to come again on the morrow. I went this after 
noon to tune Charlotte's harpsichord : but I was pre ; 

i 

7 


1 
— = 


. 


vented from completing it by the children; for they 
all gathered about and joined in desiring I would tell 
them a story. Charlotte too was desirous that | 
should please them; so I related them my best tale 
of © Henry and Peter; or the Effects of Presumption 
and Inexperience.” You cannot think how I mysl! 
am improved by this exercise, and am surprised at 
the impression that moral tales, adapted to the ut 
derstandings of children, make on their minds. IH 
repeat a story that I have told them before, and omit Wi 
any particular incident, or invent an additional one, Wt 
the little rogues do not fail to tell me, © it was not «i 
the first time;” so that I now endeavour to relate? 
them invariably in the same manner; and even tv 
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'Sbserve, as nearly as possible, the same tone of voice, 
From hence I perceive that an author may injure his 
orks by altering them even for the better. First 
pressions are readily imbibed, and fix most deep- 

, whether they owe their force to reason or credu- 
ſity. Whoever afterwards endeayours to efface them 
Fill seldom succeed, and never meet with commend- 
tion. 


o | 


LETTER XXIX, 
. August 17. 
ls it necessary that what at one time constitutes 
he happiness of man, should change and become the 
ource of his misery? That ardent sensibility which 
nimated my heart with joy at the contemplation of 
pature, which poured on my senses a torrent of de- 
ight, and raised an imaginary paradise around me, is 
ow become an insupportable torment, a demon 
Arhich pursues and harrasses me incessantly. In times 
past, I contemplated, from the tops of high rocks, the 
Proad river, which, far as eye could reach, watered 
Fhe fertile plain. Every thing put forth, and grew, 
and was expanded. Around me all was in motion. 
ale saw the mountains covered to their summits with 
0) High and tuſted trees, and the vallies in their various 
cl: WSrindings sheltered by smiling woods; the peaceful 
stream gently glided through the trembling reeds, 
i Wand in its calm surface reflected the light clouds, 
If! which a soſt zephyr kept suspended in the air. I 
n' Wheard the birds animating the woods with their song. 


— 
-— 
— 


ne Millions of insects danced in the purple rays of the 
un. The arid rock atforded nourishment to the 
ale moss, and the sands below were covered with broom. 
'v WThe vivifying heat which animates all nature, was 
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every where displayed before my eyes; it filled and} 
warmed my heart. I was lost in the idea of infinity, e.: 
Stupendous mountains encompassed me; precipiceÞ * 
were betore my leet; torrents fell by the side of me; N 
impetuous rivers ran through the plain; rocks aud]? 
mountains resounded from afar; and in the depth: 
of the earth I saw innumerable powers in motion, and 
multiplying to infinity. All the beings of the crezF 8 
tion, of a thousand tribes and a thousand forms, mos 
upon the earth and in the air; and man hides him 
in his little hut, and, vauntingly cries, © I am lord over i 
this vast universe.“ Weak mortal! all things ape 
pear little to thee, because thou art little W i 
Craggy mountains, deserts unirodden by the foot u 
man, even the unknowncontines of the immense occan,þ & 
are animated by the breath of the Eternal, and ee 
atom to which he has given existence and lite, find 0 
favour in his sight. Ah! how often, at those time, 
i has the flight of a sea-bird, which passed over myþ# 
Fo W head, inspired me with a desire to traverse the iI. 
MM oh finite extent of space; that I might transport my<cllÞ@ 
to the regions of eternal happiness; there to drink "| 
the pleasures of life, from the cup of Omnipotence:B 
and to taste, if but for a moment, of the beatitude d 
the Creator, in whom tee live, and move and have d 
being ! The bare recollection of these time 
still gives me pleasure: the vehemence of mind will 
which I recal the sensations that give me faculiico]}# 
to express them, raises me above myself, and make 
me doubly feel my present anguish. The cur 
tain drops, the scene is changed; instead of prof 
pects of eternal life, a bottomless pit is for ever op 
before me. Can we say of any thing that it exist; 
when all passes away, when time in its rapid pre 
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kress carries every thing with it, and our transitory 
existence, hurried along by the torrent, is either swal- 

wed up by the waves or dashed against the rocks? 
There is not a moment which does not prey on me, 
and on all around me; and every moment I am des- 
:Þ Rined to be destroyer. The most innocent walk de- 
1} Þrives of life thousands of inoffensive insects: one 
Step destroys the curious fabric of the industrious 
ent, and changes a little world into a chaos. It is 
dot the great and uncommon calamities of the world, 
the floods which sweep away whole villages, the 
»F Earthquakes which swallow up our towns, that 
i ouch and affect me. What saps my heart, is that 

hidden, destructive power, which exists in every 
nÞ thing: the most compact bodies, the substances of 
the firmest texture contain the principles of their own 
dissolution. Nature has formed nothing which does 
dot consume itself, and every thing that is near it: so 
that, surrounded by earth and air, and by an infin- 
u itude of active powers, I wander with an aching 
heart; and the whole universe appears to me a fright- 
u ful monster, eternally occupied in devouring and re- 


ec {gorging. 


* N LETTER XXX. 
mo - 


. August 20. 

ü It is in vain that I stretch out my arms towards 
16 f er, when I awake in the morning, after the ill omen- 
- ed visions of night; it is in vain that I seek her, when 
F pleasing dream has happily deceived me and placed 
me by her side in the fields, when I held her hand 
and pressed it to my lips: alas! while yet half asleep, 
still fondly imagine I touch her, but when I awake 
Entirely—tears flow from an oppressed heart; and, 
eI 


0 
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bereaved of all consolation, I weep over the woes te 
come, 


LETTER XXXI. | 

August 22. . 

I am of late exceedingly altered. My active fac- | 
ulties have degenerated into uncasy indolence. I am e 
listless—inditferent to every thing—and yet I canuot Nba 
remain idle. Jam unable to think—retlection har: ob 
rows my soul. I am insensible to the beauties of be 
nature, and books are disgusting to me. I have given 1 
myself up entirely to one object of contemplation, Ie 
and every other faculty is grown torpid. I often FF! 
wish I were a mechanic; for then, when the morning Þ be 
came, I should have some pursuit for the day; or, at Ou 
least labour would divert expectation and auxiety. | Þ 4 
often envy Albert, when see him buried in a heap of 
papers and parchments; and I say to myself, it | 
were in your place I should be happy. Impressed by 7" 
this notion, I have often thought of writing to the d. 
minister for the place which you have assured me 1. 
might obtain. I really believe I might have it; for N.. 
he has long shewn a regard for me, and has often told 1 
me I should seek some employment. But when I JW" 
reflect, that if I sutfer myself to be trammelled in the 
routine of oftice, I may repent the sacrifice of liberty. 
TE say, when this reflection occurs, I know not on what 
to determine. Do not mistake me, my dear friend, 
this desire of change is not the consequence of a rest- 
less spirit which would equally pursue-me in every 
situation; but to a desire to try if occupation and 
change would not tend to divert me from reflections 
= my wretched destiny, and often the rigours cf 

ate, 
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| | LETTER XXXII. 
Augus!t 28. 
If my misfortune could admit of any cure, I should 
rtainly find it here. This is my birth-day. This 
morning I receive) a small parcel] from Albert. It 
dad been directed by the hand of Charlotte:—on 
pening it, I found one of the Knots whichshe had upon 
ber sleeve the first time I saw, her, and which I had 
$cveral times asked her to give me. Albert had in- 
tlosed two volumes in 12mo. of Wetstein's Homer, 
hich J had long wished to have, the Ernesti edition 
being inconvenient to carry with me when I walked 
put, You see how they anticipate my wishes; how 
Fell they understand those little attentions of friend- 
1 hip, i; finitely superior to the ostentatious presents 
Wt the great, which are always humiliating. kissed 
Ine sleeve-knot in raptures, for it recalled the mem- 
Ebry of happy days—days which can never return. 
Puch, my friend, is our fate. 1 do not murmur at. 
it. The flowers of lite are of transient duration. 
Many of them fade ere they are mature, and leave 
no trace behind! How few are succeeded by fruit, 
Bud the fruit how rarely does it ripen! And then, 
loo often, alas! that little which has ripened and re- 
mains, is suffered to perish and decay! Adieu! 
The weather here is delightful. In Charlotte's orchard 
Y often climb into a tree, and chuse pears for her, 
While she stands under it, and catches them as I let 
them fall, 
9 
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LETTER XXxxIII. 
August 30. 

Wretch that Jam! do I not take pleasure in de 
cciving myself! and am ] not without understanding 
address no prayers but to Charlotte; my imagins 
tion sees nothing but her; all that surrounds me is 
no account, but as it relates to her. In this state! 
enjoy some happy hours, till obliged to tear mysel 
from her presence; which, alas! the strong emotion 
of my heart often render necessary. Sometime, 
when [I have been sitting by her two or three hour, 
quite absorbed by her manners, her intelligence, he 
various endowments, so congenial to my own, ides 


by degrees steal on my senses, by which I am wrought 


up to madness. 


* — 
« 0 - 


LETTER XXXIV. 
September 2. 

I will go. I was in doubt, but you have deter 
mined me. My dear friend, I thank you sincerely 
I have, for a fortnight past, been resolved to quit thi 
place. It must be so. She is gone to the town, and 


is at the house of a friend. Albert is with her—and ; 


but 1 must, I will, go from hence. 


LETTER XXXV. 
September 3. 
What a night, my friend, has been the last ! But 
it is over, and I can henceforth endure any thing. 
I shall see her no more. No, I shall see her no more 
I am waiting for day-light, and shall then set out- 
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t where can I go beyond the reach of myself? 

harlotte is now at rest; she does not know that she 

Hill never sce me more. | tore myself away; and 

1 id the resolution not to betray my intention during 

conversation which lasted two hours. Albert 

ad promised to meet me in the garden, with Char- 
tte, immediately after supper. I was standing up- 

n the terrace, under the thick chesnut trees, looking 
the setting sun; which my eyes, for the last time, 

Mes descend beneath this delighttul valley. I had 

u Siten visited the same spot with Charlotte, and con- 

„ &mplated with her the same inchanting prospect. 

„ Þ& repeatedly traversed this walk, so dear to me. A 
e Hative sympathy had often detained me there, before 
5 J knew Charlotte; and we were pleased, when in the 
Jaun of our ſriendship, we discovered in each other 
S parity of sentiment, and a predilection for this place. 
nder the chesnut-trees there is an extensive vIeW— 
put | remember to have mentioned this to you before, 
and described how high copses inclose the end of it; 
Sow the walk through the wood becomes darker and 
9 1 till it ends in a recess, formed by the thickest 
15ÞJrees, and which has all the charms of gloomy soli- 
ſo Rude.—1 still remember the tender melancholy which 
Tame over my heart the first time I entered this silent 
Heep retreat. Perhaps it was a secret foreboding that 
Bt would one day become the scene of my happiness 
and of my torment. Aſter passing half an 
hour in expectation, I had fallen into painful reflec- 
tions on the uncertainty of human happiness, when I 
heard them walking up the terrace. I ran to meet 


— 
— 


i them, and, shuddering, I took Charlotte's hand and 
kissed it. Having reached the top of the terrace, 


Ive decried the moon, rising behind the wild shrubs 
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that deck the mountain's top. We conversed n 
various subjects till we found ourselves at the dark 
end of the avenue. Charlotte entered my favourite 
recess, and sat down. Albert placed himself on one e! 
side of her, and JI on the other. But my agitated n 
mind would not suſſer me to rest. I arose, stood be 
fore her, walked backwards and forwards, and sat We 
down again; my faculties were violently perturbed, I 
Charlotte made us observe a fine eſſect of moonlight, Ve 
at the end of the wood, which appeared the more £9"! 
striking and brilliant, from the darkness which sur- n 
rounded the place in which we were seated. The f 
proſound silence of the night, and the solemnity of $89" 
this interview were particularly adapted to my situ- bl | 
ation of mind. But the unknown and dark envelope h. 
of futurity distracted me. We remained for some 
time in profound silence. Charlotte at length said, 
© Whenever I walk by moonlight, I think of tho 

who were dear to me, and who are no more; and l re 
flect on death and a future state. Yes,” continued 
She, © we shall certainly exist hereafter ; but, $hal 
we find one another out? shall we know one anbot. 
er? Werter ! what presages have you? What is your 
opinion? * Charlotte,” said I, holding out 
my hand to her, my eyes full of tears, I hope 
we shall meet again, here and hereafter.” I could 
say no more. Ah! how could she put such a ques 
tion to me, when the thoughts of a long separation 
was tearing my heart? * Oh,” continued Char 
lotte, © that those persons who have been dear tou 
did but know that we recal their memories with tes 
derness, and recollect the happy times which are past. 
I imagine the shade of my mother hovers round me, 
when in a serene evening I sit in the midst of het 
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rb they are assembled about me, as 
hey used to be assembled about her! I hope she 
zees that I fulfil the promise which I made to her in 
Her last moments, of being a mother to them! A 
hundred times | have exclaimed, Pardon, dearest of 
Fmothers, pardon me, it I am not to them all that you 
ere! God knows, that I do all I can; they 
re properly clothed and fed; nay, more, they are 
ell educated and beloved! If you could behold 
, Four mutual attachment, the harmony that subsists 
I mong us, you would give thanks to that being to 
hom, dying, You addressed such fervent prayers for 


It is impossible to do justice to her expressions; how 
J ould cold and unfeeling characters be affected by 
the eftusions of genius! Albert gently interrupted 
per. My dear Charlotte,” said he, © you are too 
much affected. I know these recollections are dear 
fo you, but I intreat you not to pursue them.'—* Oh, 
bert! said she, © I know you have not forgotten 
bose tranquil evenings when, during the absence of 
my father, and when the children had retired to rest, 
ke used to sit round our little table. You often had 
book in your hand, but you seldom read any ;— 
Bnd who would not have preferred the conversation 
{ that intelligent woman, to every gratification in 
the world! The benevolence of her mind corres- 
onded to the placid serenity of her countenance ; 
and her activity in the discharge of her domestic du- 


ent. God knows how often I have humbled myself 
eſore him, and prayed that I might be like her.” 

threw myself at her feet; I took her hand, and 

etting it with my tears exclaimed, —- Charlotte! 


dur happiness.“ She said more than this, but 


les was invariably marked by cheerſulness and con- 
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Charlotte! the benediction of heaven is upon you, 
and the blessings of your mother ever attend you.” 
« Werter, if you had but known her,” she said, and 
pressed my hand,—* she was worthy of your bt 
quaintance,” I was motionless ; never had I receive 


: la 
praise so flattering. © Aud this charming woman, g 
she continued, died in the very flower of her age e 
the youngest of her children but six months old. FS; 


Her illness was short; she was resigned and calm g 
the only anxiety she experienced, arose from he 

concern for the fate of her children, and more pa- 
ticularly for that of the voungest. When she found 

her exit drawing near, she bade me bring theme 
her. I brought them, and they stood by her bet 
side. The little ones were not sensible of the los 
they were going to sustain, but the great ones welt 
quite overwhelmed with sorrow. | still see then 
round the bed. She raised her feeble hands, hun 
over them, and prayed Cod to be a father to them; 
she then kissed each of them, bade them all fare 
well, sent them away, and said to me, Charlotte 
be you their mother!” I gave her my hand, in toke 
of obedience. * You promise much, my child, | 
mother's tenderness and a mother's care! But tit 
goodness of your disposition assures me you will tu-W 
fil it. Shew the same kindness and atfection to youWs: 
brothers and sisters which you have ever shewn N 
me; *tis all I ask. Io your father be dutiful anc 
taithſul as a wife, so will you be the comfort of | 
declining age.“ She then asked for him. He ha 
retired to resign himself to grief, and to conceal tit 
agonizing conflict.“ You, Albert, were in the room. 
She heard somebody move, enquired who it vo 
and desired you to come to her. She looked at "ea 
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both with great composure and expressive Satisfac- 
on, saying, you will be happy; your union will 
fonstitute happiness!“ At this part of Char- 
dtte's narrative, Albert took her in his arms, and ex- 
aimed, Yes, Charlotte, we are and shall be hap- 
py! Her description was too affecting, even for 
e cold phlegmatic Albert, for he was moved. As 
pr me, I was out of my senses. And this ami- 
ble and interesting woman, she continued, © was des- 
ned, Werter, to leave her family, where she was truly 
appy! Incomprehensible Providence! are the very 
jects we hold most dear, to be thus torn from us? 
he children, who were most keenly sensible of this 
lamity, cried and lamented for a long time after- 
ids, and said, that black men had carried away 
eir dear mamma! Charlotte now arose. [ 
Jas rouzed ; but continued to sit, holding her hand. 
Me must, go,” said she, for it is late,” and attempt- 
Id to withdraw her hand, but I held it fast. We 
Mall meet again, said I; © we shall find each other 
gut; whatever may be our state, whatever our form, 
: echall again know each other. I am going; I must 
20: yes; I am going from inclination ; but if it were 
r EVER, the idea would be insupportable. Adieu, 


Brain,” © Yes, to-morrow,” added Charlotte, smiling, 
harlotte's to-morrow struck on my heart, Alas! 
Ihe scarcely knew when to withdraw her hand. They 
Vent down the avenue. I stood and looked after 
hem, then threw myself upon the ground, violently 
gitated. After a short conflict, . arose, ran up to 


ould $till discern her white gown waving near the 
arden-gate, I stretched out my arms towards her 
but she disappeared. : 


zen, Charlotte! adieu, Albert !—But we sh,E! meet 


he terrace, and under the shade of the lime-trees, 
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LETTER XXXVI. Ka 
October 20, pt 


I arrived here yesterday. The ambassador, is in- 
disposed, and intends to remain here some days. Not 
If he were less peevish and morose all would go well. 
I perceive it, but too plainly, that fate has reserved 
me for severe trials; but I will not suffer my spirit; 
to droop; with a little levity one may bear any 
thing. I cannot help smiling at the word which has 
just escaped me; a little of that levity, which I am 
totally without, would make me the happiest of 
men. And must I despair of my faculties and of 
the gifts of nature, whilst others, of far more inferior, 
strength and talents, are parading before me, proud 
of their endowments? Almighty power! who hat 
given me the qualities I possess, why do I not 


inherit self-complacency and confidence? But he, 
patience, and all will, I hope, be better; for I a- WW, 
knowledge, my dear friend, that you were in the ni; 
right: since I have been obliged to mix continually Nau 


with other men; since I have had an opportunity ot 
observing their designs, their behaviour, and their cot 
versation, I am become more easy, and more sa- rh 
fied with myself. As we naturally compare out- 
selves with every thing we meet, our happiness ot 
misery depends on the objects we are conversant 
wich. In Solitude, our imagination, which is ever 
disposed to soar, feeds on fantastic images, and 
creates to itself orders of beings, of which man is the 
last and most inferior. In this manner things ap- 
pear of more importauce than they are, and those 
Seem our superiors who in reality are not. Ou tit 
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other hand, by directing our endeavours to some 
certain end, and steadily persevering in the pursuit, 
we shall often find, in spite of weakness and dis- 
appointment, that we have made more way by con- 
inually tacking, than others with all the assistance 
of wind and tide; and the judgment we form of our- 
kelves, by comparison, will be true, whether we be 
equal or superior to them. 


LETTER XXXVII. 
Nov. 10. 

[ begin to think my situation more tolerable, I 
m much occupied ; and the multitude of actors who 
 Wurround me, and the different characters they per- 
form, make a very amusing variety in the scene. I 
have made an acquaintance with Count C—, who 
daily gains on my esteem. He is a man of an ex- 
ensive genius, and acute discernment; yet he is not, 
on that account, cold in his temper, or distant in 
his manner; his sensibility surpasses all his other 
) Weualities. He conceived a friendship for me the 
first time we met. I had some business to transact 
rith him. He perceived we understood each other, 
rhich caused him to lay aside the ceremonial of 
form, and assume the most pleasing familiarity. IIis 
ability and candour afford me the highest satisfac- 
ion. Indeed, I know not any thing capable of im- 
parting greater pleasure to an ingenuous disposition, 
than the unreserved confidence of a great mind. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 
Dec. 24. 
My fears are realized. The ambassador's cor 
duct is really insupportable. He is the most pune: 


tilious block head I had ever the misfortune to mes 


with. He goes on, step by step, with the trifling mi 
nuteness of an old woman; and as he is never satis 
fied with himself, how is it possible he can be pleas 
with others? I like to go on with business regulach 
and with dispatch; and when it is finished that! 


draught, he is capable of returning it, with * It wil 


correct; one may find a better phrase or a propere 
word.“ At those times I lose all patience. Not: 
conjuction, not one connecting word must be omit 
ted; and as. to the transpositions which I like, and 
which flow naturally from my pen, he is their mort 
foe. If every sentence be dt expressed exactly it 
the style of the office, he is quite lost. A man had 
better suffer martyrdom than have any connector 
with such a being! 'The friendship of Count 
C is my only consolation. He very frankly tolc 
me, the other day, how much he was displeased witt 
the scrupulous circumspection and extreme tardines 
of the ambassador. Men of his disposition,“ sait 
he, make every thing troublesome to themselves, 


one must submit, as a traveller who is obliged to 
climb over a mountain; if the mountain were not i 
the way the road would undoubtedly be shorter an! 
more convenient; but vince it is there, it must b. 


should be finiched. But when I present him | 


do, but go over it again, there is always something u 


and to all with whom they have any concern; but 
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passed. The old man perceives the Count's 
aartiality for me, which irritates his bad temper. 
e takes every opportunity to depreciate the Count, 
1 my presence. I naturally undertake his defence, 
nd his displeasure is increased, Yesterday, I per- 
teived, that when he aimed a blow at my friend, he 
Sntended that it should also hit me.—“ For the com- 
mon affairs of the world,” said he, © the Count may 
o very well; his style is good, and he writes with 
[Facility ; but, like other great geniuses, he has no 
* $01id learning. I longed to strike him; for to what 
purpose is argument with such kind of animal? 
However as that was not practicable, I was forced to 
content myself with telling him, with a considerable 
degree of warmth, that the Count was a man who 
ad the strongest claims to respect, both on account 
zof his understanding and character; that he was the 
only man I had ever met with, whose extensive ge- 
nius raised him so high above the ordinary level, and 
yet was so complete an adept in all the minutiæ of 
dusiness. This was agebra to his conceptions; and 
I withdrew while he was gaping for an explanation, 
lest some new absurdity should disturb me still more, 
It is you who are the authors of my slavery; you, 
all of you, who forced me to bend my neck to this 
voke of servitude, by continually preaching on the 
ubject of activity. Activity! if the man who plants 
potatoes, and carries them to market, be not more 
usefully active than Jam, then let me labour ten 
years longer at the cursed galley to which I am now 
| chained! What splendid misery and dis- 
gusting lassitude are visible in the fashionable socie- 
ties of this town! How the ambition of rank impels 
them to toil and watch for precedency - Wretched 
i 38 
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and contemptible passion, which they have not the 
sagacity to hide! There is a woman here, for & {i 
ample, who is perpetually endeavouring to enter. 
tain the company with long accounts of her famil 
and possessions. If a stranger were to hear her, he 
would suppose her a weak creature, whose brain hat 
been disordered by the unlooked-for bequest of u 
estate, or the unexpected devolution of a title: bu 
what is most ridiculous, she is no more than the 
daughter of a steward's clerk in the neighbourhood 
I cannot conceive how any human being can bes 
devoid of common sense, as to render herself such 
an object of contempt. Indeed, my friend, 
I perceive more than ever how absurd it is to judg: 
of others by one's self. Since my own heart and in 
agination are $0 impatient of restraint, that it is with 
much difficulty I stop the ferment of my blood, 
and keep my heart at peace. I willingly allow other 
to pursue the paths they have chosen, and I deire 
them to permit me to move in mine. Jam 
extremely dissatisfied with the ridiculous distinction 
which prevail among the citizens. I know that in- 
equality of condition is inevitable and necessary, and 
that I derive advantages from it; but I would never 
suffer it to operate as an obstacle to any earthly en: 
joyment. I have lately become acquainted 
with a Miss P——, a very agreeable girl; who ha 
preserved the unaffected freedom of nature amids 
the pride, formality and stiffness of those about her. 
The first time we met we were mutually pleased with 
each other's conversation; and, when we parted, | 
requested permission to pay my respects to her 2: 
home; which she granted with so pleasing a frank: 
ness, that I waited with impatience for the time to 
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os 
avail myself of it. She is not of this place, but re- 
sides here at present with an aunt. The old woman's 
countenance was far from pleasing ; however I paid 
her great attention, and often addressed myself to 


ber. In about half an hour, I nearly guessed what 


her neice has since acknowledged; that in her old 
lage, with a small portion of wealth, and still smaller 
share of understanding, she has no satisfaction but 
in running over a long list of her great ancestors; no 
' protection but her noble birth, with which she sur- 
| rounds herself as with a rampart; and no amuse- 
ment but in standing at her window to look down 
E with Sovereign contempt on the ignoble heads which 
pass under it in the street. This ridiculous old wom- 
an appears to have been formerly handsome, but her 
| life has been trifled away. Many a young man was 
the sport of her caprice; that was the golden age. 
When her charms had faded, she was forced to ac- 
cept of an old officer, and be subservient to his rigid 
discipline; that was the age of brass. She is now a 
widow, and would lead a life of perpetual solitude, 
it the disposition of her neice was not amiable; 
tus may be called the iron age. 


LETTER XXXIX- 
W 
What men are these — Their whole study is the 
| Science of forms. They employ their time and 
thoughts ſor a whole year, in meditating how they 
may advance nearer to the upper end of the table by 
one chair only. But don't suppose them to be idle 
people; for, on the contrary, they increase their la- 
daurs by giving to these trifles that attention which 
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ought to be employed on important concerns. One 
day last week, a grand party was formed for an ex- 
cursion upon the ice in sledges; but when every 
thing was ready, a dispute commenced on a point of 
precedency, and it ended by breaking up the party, 
What ideots! who are incapable of perceiving, that 
rank, in place or precedency, does not constitute 
true græatness. The man who occupies the highest 
station is often a mere cipher. Many a king ö 
governed by his minister, and many a minister by 
his secretary. Who, in these cases, should be ac. 
counted the first and chief? — That man, certainh, 
whose merit is superior to his associates; and who is 
able to render their passions and power subservient 
to his own designs. 


LETTER XL. 
Jan. 20. 

I now write to you, my dear Charlotte, while | 
am seated here in a little cottage, which has afforded 
me $helter from the violence of a storm. During my 
melancholy residence in the town of D , among 
Strangers—strangers indeed to my disposition—l was 
never inclined to write to you. But the moment! 
found myself in this solitary hut, whilst the snow and 
hail are driving against the window, I was restored 
to you and to myself. On my entrance, your image 
rushed on my imagination, and the remembrance of 
you filled my heart! Sacred remembrance! tender 
recollections! Gracious Heaven ! restore to me that 
first moment in which I beheld you ! O that 
you could but see me, my Charlotte, in that vortex 
in which I have been lately involved, where every 
thing dissipates, and nothing touches me! My Sent 


ö 


im; in which puppets move before my sight, and 1 
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are become callous; I never experience that fulness 
of heart which flows from excess of pleasure; nor do 
shed a single tear of sensibility or tenderness; the 

Fountain is dried up. I stand motionless, as the as- 
conished spectator of some curious piece of mechan- 


frequently question myself, whither the whole be not 
a visual illusion. The puppets become objects of 
my amusement; or I form the object of theirs. I 
lay hold of my neighbour's hand, I feel that it is 


made of wood, and draw back my own with horror! 


[ have found but one being here who is of the same 
order with you,—a Miss B. She certainly resembles 
you, my dear Charlotte, if it be possible that any 
one can resemble you. © Ah? you will say, he has 
learnt to make elegant compliments.“ And there is 
some truth in the remark. I have lately been ex- 
ceedingly polite, not having it in my power to be any 
thing better. The women tell me I possess a great 
portion of wit, and that nobody understands better 
how to deal out panegyric—* and ies, you will add, 
© for one always accompanies the other.———But I 
; meant to talk to you of Miss B. She has great sen- 
* vibility, and a superior understanding, which beam 
from her fine blue eyes. Her rank is a burden to 
her, and gratifies no one propensity of her mind. 
She dislikes the frivolity of high life; and we often 
| indulge ourselves, for hours together, in talking of 
happiness in retired and rural scenes. You are not 
forgotten in our conversations. She knows you, she 
does homage to you; and it is not exacted, for she 
loves you, and delights to hear me talk of you. 
Oh! why am I thus distant from you! Why am I 
not seated with you in your favourite little room, and 
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the children playing around us! If their noise be. 
came troublesome to you, I would tell them a stoty, 
and they would croud ahout me with silent attention, 
The sun is now e setting; his retiring rays glisten on 
the snow which covers the face of the country ; the 
storm has subsided ; and I must return to my prison. 
Adieu! Is Albert with you? and in what capacity 
Fool that I am, for having asked this question 


LETTER XII. 
| Feb. 17. 

The ambassador and I don't seem likely to con- 
tinue much longer together ; the man grows really 
insupportable. His manner of transacting business 
is 80 truly ridiculous, that I cannot refrain from con- 
tradicting him; and frequently pursue the dictates 
of my own judgment, in opposition to his directions; 
which, of course, displeases him. Of this he has 
lately made a complaint to the minister, from whom 
I have received a reprimand ; conveyed, indeed, in 
terms of mildness; but still it was a reprimand ; and 
J had resolved to resign, when I received a private 
letter from the same hand—a letter which humbled 
me, and excited my adoration of the wise, the exalt- 
ed genius which dictated it. He has employed the 
most sublime sentiments to correct my painful sen- 
sibility; and, with a candour which reflects the high- 
est honour on his mind, bestows great approbation 
on my schemes; commends my activity, penetra- 
tion, and influence, as springing from an ardent dis- 
position, equally natural and becoming to youth. | 
am exhorted, not wholly to subdue my impetuous 
disposition, which carries me on too violently, but 


an 
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to soſten it, and keep it within due bounds, that my 
abilities may have a fair field for exertion. Thus am 
#1 reconciled to myself, and encouraged to proceed a 
little longer —at least for a week to come. Content, 
and peace of mind, are valuable acquisitions, my 
dear friend ; but if they be precious they are also 
transitory. 


LETTER XIII. 
Feb. 20. 

The benedictions of the Almighty attend you, my 
dear friends! and may he bestow on you that happi- 
ness Which he has denied to me! I thank, 
you, Albert, for having deceived me. I expected to 
have been informed when the nuptials were to have 
deren celebrated, and on that day had determined to 
take down Charlotte's picture from the wall, and to 
have buried it with some papers. You are now 
united and the picture is still there. Well, let it re- 
main. Why should it not? Does not Charlotte find 
room for me in her heart? Yes, Albert, without 
an infringement of your rights, it is engraven on 
der heart. I hold, at least, a second place in that 
dacred repository of virtue, and no earthly consider- 
ation shall induce me to forego it. I should run dis- 
{tracted if I thought she could forget me—there is 
bell in that thought. Albert, farewell! Charlotte, 
most accomplished of women! farewell! 


LETTERXILIII | 
March 24. 
I have written to court for permission to resign ; 


and I Sincerely hope to obtain it. You must pardon 
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me for not having previously consulted you. It 
absolutely necessary that I leave this place; andi 
am aware of every thing you can urge to induce me 
to stay; but J was determined on the measure. 
beg of you to soften this account, as much as you 
can, to my mother, when you acquaint her with it 
| am unable to do any thing for myself, how there 
fore can it be expected I can assist another? Sh. 
will undoubtedly be grieved to find, her son ha 
Stopped short in that career which would have raised 
him to the rank of a privy counsellor, or ambassador, 
and to see me thus returning to my original nothing 
You may argue on the subject as long as you please, 
and combine all the reasons which should have urged 
ine to remain, to no purpose, for I am resolved th 
go. But that you may not be ignorant whither, le! 
me inform you that the Prince of is here, who, 
having heard of my intention to resign, has given m- 
a pressing invitation to pass the spring months with 
him, at his country house. He has promised to lay 
no restraints on me; and as we agree tolerably wel, 
I shall venture to accompany him. 


LETTER XLIV. 

April 19. 

I thank you for your two letters. I waited for my 
answer from court before I wrote to you. I was un- 
der continual apprehension lest my mother should 
apply to the ambassador, in order to defeat my pur 
pose. However the business is done, and my dis 
mission is in my pocket. I will not tell you with 
what reluctance it was given, nor what the ministe! 
wrote in his letter to me; you would only have fre) 
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bause for lamentations. The hereditary Prince has 
ade me a present of twenty-five ducats, accom- 
; danied with an expression that affected me almost 
J tears; my mother, therefore, need not send the 
2 [ wrote for. 


I LETTER XLV. 
| May 5. 
4 I shall set out to-morrow ; and as my native place 
but six miles out of the road, | will pay a visit to 
it, and recal to my remembrance the days of my 
childhood, when care and sorrow were unknown. I 
shall enter at the same gate which I came through 
with my mother, when, after my father's death, she 
left that delightful retreat to immure herself in your 
wretched town. Adieu, my dear friend; you shall 
have some account of my journey. 


* 
's 
25 


LETTER XLVI. | 

May 9. 
I performed my excursion to the place of my na- 
tivity with the devotion of a pilgrim; and experienced 

many affecting sensations, which ] little expected. 
When I had approached near the large lime-tree, 
which stands about a quarter of a league from the 
village, I alighted from the carriage, and ordered the 
postillion to go on, that alone and on foot, I might 
more fully, and without interruption, enjoy the pleas- 
ures of recollection. I stopped beneath that lime- 
tree which generally marked the end of my walks. 
| How things have since changed! At that period of 
happy 1 ignorance, I languished after a world I did 
not know, in which 1 hoped to find all the enjoy» 
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ments my heart often felt the want of. And nor 
that I am returned from that world what, my dear 
friend, have I brought back? Disappointed hope Wat 
unsuccessful plans. I beheld again that chain! 
of mountains which had often excited the most ple 
ing sensations. I used to sit looking at them, fon 
whole hours, ardently longing to lose myself in tho At 
thick woods and valleys, which render the prospectÞ 
so charmingly variegated; and when my leave of 
absence had expired, with what reluctance did I quit 
this favourite spot! As I drew near to the vil. 
lage, I recognized such of the gardens and summer- 
houses, as had been familiar to me. I disliked the! 
new ones, and all the alterations which had been! 
made since I was there. I entered the village, and 
once more felt myself at home. I shall not attempt 
to detail all the circumstances of this visit, because 

the trivial objects which were interesting to me, Ir 
would prove tedious in the recital. I had de- 
termined to lodge in the market-place, near our old 
house. In going thither, I remarked that the school- 
room, formerly tenanted by a venerable matron, had 
become the habitation of an unlettered mechanic, 
I recollected the tears I had shed, the little anxieties 
and heart-achs I had suffered in that confinement. 
Every step was marked by some particular impres- 
Sion. No pilgrim in the Holy Land ever met with 
, more vestages to attract his attention, or ever experi- 
enced stronger sentiments of devotion. I will men- 
tion one sensation of the thousand which I experi- 
enced. Having followed the course of a little brook 
to a farm, which likewise was formerly a favourite 
walk, and where I and other boys used to amuse 
ourselves with making ducks and drakes upon the 
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vater. I was here most forcibly struck with what I 
then was; remembering how often I looked at the 


. water as it flowed, and formed romantic ideas of the 


F 


ot the style of Ulysses, when he talks of the im- 
measurable ocean, and of the unlimited earth, better 


different countries through which it was going to 


pass, till my imagination was exhausted and my 
ind bewildered in the contemplation of inaccessible 
listance. Exactly such, my dear friend, were the 
$entiments of the proud lords of antiquity. And is 


adapted to the circumscribed faculties of man, than 
hen, in this philosophic age, every school-boy 
thinks himself a prodigy of science because he can 
repeat, after his master, that the earth is round ? 

Jam at present with the Prince at one of his lodges. 


He i is a man of great candour and simplicity, and I 


am much pleased with him: what I dislike is his 


credulity, which urges him frequently to talk of 


things, that he has only slightly read or heard of, 
with the same degree of positiveness, as if his know- 
edge were derived from investigation and experience. 
Jam sorry to say, that he values my talents and ac- 
quirements much more highly than the solidity of 


my judgment, and ardent love of virtue, which con- 
stitute my sole pride; from whence I derive all my 
perseverance, happiness, misery, and every thing 


which makes me all I am, and are truly my own. 


Alas! the small portion of knowledge I possess may 
be easily acquired by any one. 
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LETTER XLVII. 

May 25. 
I had formed a plan which I did not intend u 
communicate to you till it was accomplished. Noy 
that it has failed, I may acquaint you with it. I had 
taken a resolution to go into the army, and it wa wi 
my principal motive for accepting the invitation of Bs 
the Prince. He is a general in the service of —, 
I communicated my design to him in one of ou obe 

walks. He disapproved of it, and assigned reasons, 
which it would have been madness to oppose. | 


LETTER XLVIII. 

June II. 

Say what you please, I can stay in this place 0 
longer. What should I do here? I am weary of it. 
The Prince, it is true, treats me in all respects as his | 
equal; but still I perceive I am out of my sphere; nc 
our souls are not congenial. He has æ good under- u 
standing, but it is quite of that common kind which 
affords me no better amusement than the perusal de 
a well written book. I shall stay here one week ue 
longer, and then return to my former itinerant life. Ne 
What I have done best, since I came to this place, Ie. 
are some drawings. The Prince has some taste for Ne 
the arts, and would have more if it were not cramped #91 
by scientific jargon and learned rules. When a 
glowing imagination is giving to art and nature the ÞW 
most lively expression, he will stop me with elabo- {89 
ate criticisms, on which he highly values himselt. I | 
Then I frequently lose all patience. 0 
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LETTER XLIX. 
June 18. 

| Whither am I going? I will tell you. Iam obliged 
to continue here a fortnight longer; after that, I in- 
tend to visit the mines of ——. But, to be sincere 
with you, this is a delusion. The real truth, then, 
„I want to be nearer to Charlotte. Tho' I perceive 
this weakness of my heart, yet I cannot refuse to 
pbey its dictates, 


LETTER L. 
July 29. 
Oh no; 't is well—'t is all well. I her husband! 
Fiernal Power that gave me being, if such happiness 
had been reserved for me my whole life would have 
been one continued thanksgiving! But I will not 
urmur. These fruitless desires may be ſorgiven. 
N hat pleasure would it be to clasp in my arms the 
ost amiable of her sex! My whole frame is con- 
ulsed when I see Albert put his arm round her waist. 
am certain, my dear friend, that she would have 
been happier with me than with Albert. He was not 
ade for her. He wants sensibility or sy mpathy ; 
he wants——in short, their hearts do not beat in uni- 
on! Ah! my dear friend, how often in reading to 
er an interesting passage, has an indescribable uni- 
Pon of sympathy and opinion been unfolded ; how 
a ſoften have [ perceived, that nature intended us for 
e Nach other! Yet Albert loves her with his entire 
Foul; and what does not such love deserve? 
have been interrupted by an insufferable visit. My 
orrows are somewhat dissipated. Adieu! 
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LETTER LI. 
Aug. 4. 
I am not alone unfortunate. All mankind are dis 
appointed in their hopes, and deceived in their ex: 
pectations. I have been to see the good woman why 
lives upon the green near the lime-trees. The eldes 
boy ran to meet me; he screamed for joy, which 
brought out his mother. She looked much dejected, 
Alas! my good sir, said she, our poor little Jon 
is dead.“ He was the youngest of her children. ! 
Said nothing. —* And my husband,“ she continued, 
© came back from Holland without any money; he 
was taken ill with an ague; and if some good peopl: 
had not Kindly relieved him, he must have bean 
obliged to beg along the road.“ I was unable to speak 
to her: I gave some money to the boy; and she of 
fered me some apples, which I accepted; and, ful 
of sorrow, left the place. 


— BW I 


LETTER III. 

Aug. 21. 

The transitions of my mind are as rapid as the) 
are violent. A sudden gleam of joy will sometime 
interpose its friendly light, to cheer my droopim 
spirits; but, alas! it is momentary. When I am thu 
lost in reveries, I cannot help saying,—* If Alber 
were to die, I then might——yes, Charlotte would 
and I pursue the phantom till it leads me to t!! 
brink of a precipice, from which I start back will 
horror! When I go out at the same gate, when: 
take the same road which conducted me, for tit 
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first time, towards Charlotte, my heart sinks within 
me; and I feel, with bitterness, how changed a being 
lam. The happiness I then knew is fled—fled for 


ever! The world is no longer the same. My heart 


REED Cs > 


rn 


beats with different sensations. No traces of the 


past remain. If the shade of a departed prince could 


return to visit the superb palaces he had built in 
happy times, and left to a beloved son; and were to 


find them reduced to ruins by the destructive incur- 
sions of an enemy, such would be his sensations. 


LETTER LIII. 
Sep. 3. 
Sometimes I cannot comprehend how she can love 
another—how she dares love another, whilst I carry 
her in this heart—whilst she fills and engrosses it 
whilst I think only of her, and have nothing but her 
in the world. 


LETTER LIV. 
Sept. 6. 

have left off, with the greatest reluctance, the 
blue frock which I wore the first time 1 danced with 
Charlotte; tho' it was perfectly shabby : but J have 
procured one exactly like it, and with a buff waist- 
coat and breeches. I do not however like it so much 
as the original, yet I hope it will in time become 
equally dear to me. 
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LETTER LV. 
Sept. 15, 
T often wish myself out of the world when I reflect 


on the number of contemptible beings which exit 
in it, who are so wholly devoid of sensibility, that Þ 


they neglect entirely the very objects which are 
worthy the attention of themselves and others. 


You will recollect the wallnut-trees at S—, under s 


which I sat with Charlotte at the worthy old vicar, 
These beautiful, these beloved trees, how they adorr- 
ed the parsonage yard! over which their venerable 
branches cast a respectable shade, and carried one 
back, with pleasing ideas, to the good pastors who 
planted them. The schoolmaster has often repeated 
to me the name of him who planted the eldest, which 
he had learnt from his grandfather. Ah! he was 
a most excellent man,” he would say, and under 
these trees his respectable memory was ever sacred 
to me.” The same schoolmaster had tears in his eyes 
vesterday, when he told me they were cut down. 
Cut down! Had I been present, I should, in my 
fury have murdered the ruffian who dared to aim 
the first blow. Must I indure this? I who would 
have put on mourning if I had had two such trees in 
my court, and one of them had died of old age? 
But this is not all, Humanity was concerned in the 
act, for the whole village murmurs at it, and I hope 
the good peasants will make no more presents to the 
vicar's wife, aud that she will suffer for the mischief 
she has done, for she did it, the wife of the present 
incumbent. Our good old man went before his trees ! 
A tall skeleton, who is continually indisposed, and 
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having little enjoyment of life despises the world, 


and is despised by it in return; an ideot, who affects 
Jearning, pretends to examine the canonical books, 
and to be writing a New Moral and Critical Re- 
formation of the Christian Religion; who sagacious- 
Jy shrugs up her shoulders when the enthusiasm of 


Lavater is mentioned; such a being only could have 
cut down my wallnut-trees. The recollection of this 
conduct rouses my indignation. And the reasons 
she gives are absurd. The leaves which fell from 


them made the court damp and dirty ; the branches 
intercepted the light, and little boys, throwing stones 
at the nuts, affected her nerves and interrupted her 


profound meditations, while she was employed in 
weighing the separate merits of Kennicott, Semler, 
and Michaelis. When I found all the inhabitants 
{of the village, and particularly the old people, dis- 
pleased, I asked them why they.suffered it? Ah! 


sir, said they, when the steward gives orders, what 
can we poor peasants do? One circumstance, how- 
ever, gives me pleasure; the steward and the vicar— 
who for once expected to derive some advantage 
from this woman's caprice—had agreed to divide the 
trees between them ; when the revenue officer being 
informed of it, took possession of all the trees and 
sold them to the best bidder. They are still lying 
upon the ground. Oh! that I were a sovereign 
prince, how I would deal with the vicar's wife, the 
Steward, and the revenue officer !—But if I were 


a prince, what should I care for the trees which grew - 


in my dominions 
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LETTER LVI. 
Oct. 10, 
Only to look at her dark eyes is to me happines, 
What affects me is, that Albert appears not so happy 
as he expected to be, as I should have been. If — Kai 
I hate broken sentences; but at present I cannot ex- 
press myself otherwise. Heavens! and am [I nt ri 
explicit enough? wa 


LETTER LVII. 
Oct. 12. 

Ossian has taken the place of Homer in my heart 
and imagination. Into what a world does the illus 
trious bard lead me! To wander in heaths and 
wilds, Surrounded by impetuous whirlwinds, in which, N bo 
by the feeble light of the moon, we discover the Wor 
Spirits of our ancestors;—to hear from the tops of Wat 
the mountains, amidst the roaring of the waters, their 
plaintive sounds, issuing from deep caverns, and the 
sorrowſul lamentations of a maiden, who sighs and 
dies upon the mossy tomb of the warrior by whom 
she was adored! I meet this bard with silver hair, Wt: 
wandering in the valley; he seeks the footsteps of his Wo 
fathers. Alas! he finds only their tombs! Then a 
contemplating the pale moon, as she sinks beneath Wu 
the waves of the foaming sea, the memory of time el 
past strikes on the mind of the hero; those times hc 
when the approach of danger filled his heart with WT! 
exultation, and gave vigour to his nerves—when the Þ: 
moon shone upon his bark, laden with the spoils of If * 
his enemies, and lighted up his triumph—when I read Wn 
in his countenance his deep Sorrow—when I see his ll 
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zinking glory tottering towards the grave when he 
casts a look on the cold earth which is to cover him, 
and cries out,“ The traveller will come, he who has 
$een my beauty will come, and he will ask, where 
$5 the bard? where is the illustrious son of Fingat? 
e will walk over my tomb, and he will seek me in 
Jain!“ Then, then, O my friend! I could seize the 
$word of some true and noble knight, and rescue my 
prince from the tedious langour of life, and after- 
wards plunge it into my own breast, that I might fol- 
low the demi-god whom my hand had set at liberty. 


'F LETTER LVIII. 

N Oct. 19. 
Alas! the void, the fearful void, which I feel in my 
bosom! I frequently imagine, if I could but once, 
puly once, just press her to my heart, I could be 
uſterwards happy. 


e LETTER LIX. 

Oct. 26. 

I am every day more confirmed in my opinion, 
hat the existence of any individual is of very little 


$ Feonsequence to society. A friend of Charlotte's 
n Frame just now to pay her a visit. I retired into an 
1 Winer room and took up a book ; but finding no in- 
e lination to read, I have taken up a pen to write to 
S$ ou. I at this moment hear their conversation. 
hey are repeating the little news of the town; one 
5 going to be married, another is ill, very ill indeed. 
| 


She has a dry cough, and frequent faintings; it is 
mpossible she can recover.“ *N is also very 
„ says Charlotte. He begins to swell already, 
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answers the other.“ My imagination carries me t9 
their sick beds; I see them struggling with death, 
dreading to leave this scene of complicated misery, 
And these good women are talking of their dying 
friends with the same calm indifference as of strang. 
ers! When I look round the room in which 
I am sitting, when I sce Charlotte's apparel lying 
round me; her ear-rings, Albert's papers, and vari 
ous things which are familiar to me; even the ink- 
stand I am now using, I reflect on what I am to this 
family. I am every thing—they esteem me—1 am 
capable of contributing to their pleasure—and am 
exceedingly attached to them. Yet if I were noy 
Suddenly to quit this circle, how long would they be 
sensible of that void which my absence would occa- 
Sion? How long? Alas! such is the frailty of man, 
that where he is most conscious of the pleasures of ex- 


istence, where his presence makes a real and strong 


impression, even in the hearts and memory of those 
who are dear to him; even there his name must per- 
ish and disappear; and that—quickly! 


LETTER LX. 
| Oct. 27. 

I could tear open my breast, I could beat my head 
against the wall, after the disappointment of opening 
my soul to another who is incapable of partaking in 
my sensations and ideas. I cannot receive from am 
other the love, the joy, the warmth, the pleasure, 
that I do not naturally possess; nor with a heart 
glowing with the most lively affection, can I impart 
to another that happiness which he 1s, by nature, 
unable to participate. 
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LETTER LXI. 
Oct. 30. 

A hundred times have I been on the point of clasp- 
ing her in my arms! What torment it is to see such 
loveliness, such charms, passing and repassing con- 
tinually before one, without daring to touch them! 
Jo touch is so natural: do not children endeavour 
to touch every thing they see? and I !—— 


A 
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N LETTER LXII. 
; Nov. 3 
How often, when I have lain down upon my bed, 
have I earnestly prayed that I might never awake 
again! yet in the morning have opened my eyes, be- 
held the sun again, and again was wretched! Ah! 
hy am I not hypochondriacal or insane? Why can- 
not I attribute my woes to intemperate seasons, to 
disappointed ambition, to the persecutions of an ene- 
my? for then this heavy load of discontent would be 
less insupportable. But I feel too sensibly the origin 
of my unhappiness is in myself. This very bosom, 
which formerly contained a fund of satisfaction, is 
{now the source of all my grief. Am I the same man 
who formerly experici:ced only agreeable sensations? 
who, at every step he took, saw paradise before him, 
and whose liberal heart glowed with universal benev- 
olence? Alas, no !—that mind is now become tor- 
pid, and dead to every enjoyment : my eyes are dry, 
and my senses, no longer refreshed by soft tears, 
wither away, and perish, and consume my brain. 
My Suſferings are great: I have lost the only charm 
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of my life; that active sacred power, which created 
worlds around me; it is no more. I see from im 
window the distant hills; the rising sun dispels the 
morning clouds, and gilds the opening prospect with 
his rays; the soft stream gently winds through th 


Goet he. 


naked willows. Nature still displays all her beautic 1 
before me, exhibits the most inchanting scenes, adi 
yet my heart is now unmoved; I remain blind, g 
sensible, petrified. Often have I implored heaven 4; 
for tears, as the labourer prays for dews to moisten Kha 
his parched corn. But, I perceive it, heaven dos BR 
not grant sunshine or rain to importunate intreatis, me 
Those times, the memory of which now torment... 
me, were comparatively happy, because I patiently fe 
endured afflictions; and, when blessed, my heat F A 
was filled with delight and gratitude. ; oY 
m 
| V 
LETTER LxXIII. 100 
Nov. 8. 
Charlotte has tenderly reproved me for my excess. 
For the truth is, that in order to dissipate my cares, 
] have, of late, where I used to drink a single glass, 
drank an entire bottle. Don't do so, said She, 
think of Charlotte.” Is the advice to think oW. 
Charlotte necessary? I do think of you continua, 
nay, more than hink of you; you are ever beſote Þ 
my eyes, you are in my heart. This very morning 
I was sitting in the place where you stopped the las Þ 
* 


time She immediately changed the subject, (0 
prevent me from going on. My dear friend, I an 
no longer any thing; this amiable dear girl make 
me whatever she pleases. 
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LETTER LXIV. 
Nov. 15. 

Ah! when will this waking dream of life be over? 
Is there no reversion in the fate of things in favour 
f the unfortunate? Wearied, and dejected, last 
night 1] stretched myself upon the grass, on which 
| fell asleep. I dreamed that Charlotte was dead, 
that she appeared to me, and reminded me of our 
attachment. Of our future condition J am uncer— 
Stain, but we cannot have merited unhappiness. Of 
this I am however certain, that my strength is insuf- 
ſicient to endure the portion of calamity allotted to 
me. I shall at last drop under the accumulated de- 
pression of spirits which each day i increases. Oh! 
my dear friend, may I ever regain peace of mind? 
What will become of me? Destined-to love the wife 
ol my friend, and yet that friendship to remain sin- 
cere! 


LETTER LXV. 
Nov. 21. 

Charlotte does not perceive that she is preparing 
poison which will destroy us both; and this dead- 
ly poison which she presents to me I swallow in large 
draughts. What mean those tender looks which are 
sometimes discoverable, that complacency with 
which she hears the sentiments that sometimes 
escape me, and the tender sympathy for my suffer- 
ings which appears in her countenance? Yesterday, 
when I took leave of her, she held out her hand to 
me, and said, Adieu! my dear Werter. Dear 
Werter !—It was the first time she had ever called 
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me dear; the sound sunk deep into my heart: | 

have since repeated it a thousand times; and, at 

night, when I went to bed, I said, Good night, »y 

dear Werter ”—] recollected myself and laughed. 


LETTER LXVI. 
Nov. 24. 

Charlotte is sensible of my sufferings. To-day 
her looks quite overpowered me. I found her alone 
I was silent. She fixed her eyes stedfastly on me, 
The charms of beauty, and the fire of genius, were 
fled, But I saw in her countenance an expression 
much more touching ;—the expression of the tender- 
est concern, and the kindest compassion. Why did 
I suffer the cold impression of respect to deter me 
from throwing myself at her feet? from folding her 
in my arms, and declaring my gratitude by a thou 
sand kisses? In the interval of my confusion, she 
had recourse to her harpsichord, and in a low and 
sweet voice accompanied the melancholy sounds, 
Never did her lips appear so lovely; they seemed to 
open, just to receive the plaintive tones of the instru- 
ment and to assist the vibration with swelling har- 
mony. I cannot express my sensations ! I was over- 
come, and, bending down, pronounced this vow: 
Beautiful lips! which celestial spirits guard, never 
will I profane you.” I wich——but oh! my friend, 
an eternal barrier is placed between us. And yet! 
wish I could taste this felicity, and then die and ex- 
piate my crimes—my crimes ! 
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LETTER LXVII. 
Nov. 30 
It is past. My fate is decided. Each succeeding 


day brings some additional cause of distraction to 
add to and fill up the bitter portion of existence. 


Oh, destiny! oh, man! 'To-day, at dinner-time, 


finding no inclination for food, I took a walk by the 


river side. The country seemed deserted ; the day 


| was gloomy ; a cold and damp casterly wind blew 


ſrom the tes and black heavy clouds spread 
over the plain. I perceived a man at a distance in 
an old great coat; he was wandering amongst the 


rocks, and appeared to be looking for plants. When 


© IT oo 


| reached him, he turned round, and I saw a counte- 


* nance remarkably interesting, where a settled mel- 
ancholy was predominent. His fine black hair flow- 


ed gracefully upon his shoulders, * What are you 
looking for, friend? said I. He answered, with a 


deep sigh, © I am looking for flowers, and can't find 


| wy. ' © Why this is not the season for flowers,” said 


O yes, there are many flowers,“ he said, I have 


in my garden roses and lilies of different sorts, my 


lather gave me one of them; they grow every where; 


I have been looking for them these two days, and I 


can 't find them. There are always flowers here in 


the fields, both yellow, blue, and red; and that cen- 
 fuary that grows in such pretty clusters; J cannot 
| find any of them.“ I asked him what he intended to 


do with these flowers. He smiled, and holding up 

his finger with a mysterious air, said, Don't now 

betray me; I have promised my mistress a nosegay. 

: That i Is very proper, said IJ. Ah! she has every 
h 3 
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thing,” he answered, she is very rich. —“ And yet, 
Said I, she is fond of your nosegays” Oh! che 
has jewels and a crown ” he exclaimed. TI enquire! 
her name. If the States General would pay me) {FG 
he cried, © I should be quite another man! Alas 
there was a time when I was as happy as the day wa 
long. But now it is all over with me, and I am'—F 
He raised his swimming eyes to heaven.— Yo: 
were, then, once happy *' said IJ. Ah, would I ware a 
still the same! said he; I was so happy, so gay, » 
contented—1 was like a fish in the water.” An od 
woman who was coming towards us, called out, 
Henry! Henry! where are you? I have been look; 
ing every where for you; come to dinner! Is that 
your son?' said | to her. Yes, my poor unfortunate 
son,“ Said she; the Lord has sent us this affliction. 
I asKed how long he had been in that state. It i 
about six months,” she answered, since he has been 
calm as he is now, and I thank Heaven for it; he 
was one whole year quite raving, and chained down 
in a mad-house; now he is not troublesome to any 
body, but he talks of nothing but kings and emper- 
ors. He was formerly a very good young man, and 
helped to maintain me; he wrote a very fine hand, 
but suddenly grew melancholy, was seized with 2 
burning fever, became distracted, and is now as voi 
see. It I were to tell you, sir' I interrupted her 
by asking, what time it was that he regretted <0 
much, and in which he boasted of having enjoyed 
such perfect happiness. Poor boy ! said she, with 
a smile of compassion, it is the very time when he 
was entirely out of his senses; he continually regret: 
it; it was the time when he was confined and abso- 
lutely raving.“ I was thunderstruck, I put some 
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money into her hand and went away. © You 
were happy ! I exclaimed, as I walked hastily to- 
wards the town; © you were like a fish in the water! 
God of heaven! is this the destiny of man? is he 
only happy before he possesses his reason, and after 
abe has lost it? Unhappy being! And yet I envy thy 
ot: full of hopes thou goest, even in winter! to 
gather flowers for thy mistress; art afflicted at thy 
+ disappointment ; and canst not conceive the reason. 
hut, as for me, I wander without hope, without 

design, and return as I went. To your disordered 
„imagination it appears, that if the States General 
-W@ would but pay you, you would be a man of conse- 
gquence; and fortunate it is that you can attribute 
pour Sufferings to any foreign power. You do not 
know, you do not feel, that your wretchedness is in 
pour agitated heart, in your disordered brain, and 
chat all the kings and potentates upon earth cannot 
restore you. Let their death be without con- 
olation who can laugh at the sick man who travels to 
distant springs, only to find an accumulation of dis- 
„ease, and a death more painful! or, that can exult 
oer the depressed mind, which to obtain peace of 
conscience, and to alleviate remorse, makes a pil- 
2 grimage to the Holy Land! Every step which wrings 
his feet in rugged paths, is balm to his soul, and the 
1] nearer he advances to the goal of his desires, he ſeels 
himself gradually relieved from the weight which 
oppressed him. Will you dare to call this extrava- 
Lance, you who raise yourselves upon stilts to make 
«WH pompous declamations? Extravagance! O God! is 
not our inevitable portion of misery sufticient, with- 
„out the persecution of our fellow-creatures, who 
"WH wvhould deprive us of all consolation, and take away 
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our trust in thee, in thy love and mercy? Tho 
Strengthening vine, the salutary herb, the healing 
root, come from thy hand—relief and saving health 
are thine. Father, whom I know not !—thou who 
wert wont to cheer my drooping senses, but noy 
hidest thy face from me !—call thy wanderer back, 
speak to his heart! my soul is no longer able to sup— 
port thy silence. What father's wrath would 
be excited against his son, for rushing unexpected]y 
into his presence, hanging on his neck, and crying 
out, Oh, my father! forgive me for having $hort- 
ened my journey, and returned before the appointed 
time! I found the world uniformly the same. La 
bour and pain, pleasure and reward, abounded every 
where, but they were all indifferent to me. I am 
convinced that happiness 1s to be found only in thy 
presence, and here will I remain whatever be my 
fate!” And wouldst thou, heavenly and adored Ft 
ther! banish such a child from thy presence: 


LETTER LXVIII. 
Dec. 1. 

he enviable maniac J described to you, in my 
last, was clerk to Charlotte's father, He conceived 
an unfortunate passion for her; he cherished, con- 
cealed, and at length discovered it—was dismissed, 
and became such as I yesterday saw him. "Think, 
if you can, what an impression these few word: 
made on me! which Albert repeated with as much 
calm indifference, as perhaps you will read them. 
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LETTER LXIX. 

Dec. 4. 
can support this state no longer. To-day I was 
sitting beside Charlotte; she was playing some fay- 
ourite airs upon her harpsichord, with an expression 
it is impossible for me to describe. Her little sister 
was turning over her book of pictures upon my lap. 
Soſt melancholy sensations stole on my senses. Her 
wedding- ring started into my sight: my spirits sunk. 
Immediately she began to play a divine air, which 
had often inchanted me. At first it atforded me con- 
solation, but it soon recalled to my mind the times 
which are past.—Grief! disappointed hopes !—T 
rose, and traversed the room with hasty steps. At 
length I went up to her, exclaiming, © For heaven's 
sake, play no longer!” She stopped, and looking sted- 
ſastly at me, said, with a smile that sunk deep into my 
heart, Werter, you are indeed very ill: you are 
disgusted with your most favourite food. Pray go 
and endeavour to compose yourself.“ I tore myself 

from her. Great God! thou seest my torments, and 
wilt put an end to them! 


LETTER LXX. 
Dec. 6. 
How her image haunts me! Awake or asleep she 
is ever present to my imagination. As soon as J re- 
lire to rest and close my weary eyelids, I find her 
dark eyes imprinted on my brain. Here I do n't 
know how to describe it: but those expressive orbs 
are ever present to my sight and absorb all my fac- 
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ulties. O what is man! that boasted demi-god! 
whose strength deserts him, even in the very moment 
when he should exert it all; and whether he swims 
in pleasure, or bends under a load of sorrow, he i; 
compelled to stop; and, while grasping at infinity, 
finds only this certainty, that he must return again 
to his original cold existence. 


LETTER LXXI, 
Dec. 8 

Surely, my dear friend, I am aftected in the manner 
of those wretches who were formerly supposed to be 
possessed by devils, I am often in this situation. 
It is not agony ; it is not passion; it is a secret rage, 
that excites an inward agitation, and threatens me with 
instant suflocation. I cannot weep, but I am wretch- 
ed, and feel gratiſied only in wandering at midnight 
amidst the gloomy scenes which this unfriendly sca— 
son exhibits, Last night I was thus impelled to go 
out. I had heard that the river, and all the hrooks 
in the neighbourhood, had overflown their banks, 
and that from Walheim to this place, my favourite 
valley, was under water. I ran out immediately, 
tho” it was past eleven o'clock : it was a gloomy and 
awſul sight! the moon was behind a cloud, but a few 
scattered rays served to discover the foaming waves 
rolling over the fields and meadows, and beating 
against the bushes; the whole valley was as a stormy 
sea tossed by furious winds. The moon then ap- 
peared resting on a dark cloud; the splendor of her 
light increazed the disorder of nature. The echoes 
repeated and redoubled the roarings of the wind and 
waters, I drew near-to the precipice; I wished and 
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shuddered; I stretched out my arms, I leaned over, 
| sighed, and lost myself in the happy thought of 
burying all my sufferings, all my torments, in that 
abyss, and tossing amidst the waves. Why were my 
ſeet rooted to the earth? why could I not have ter- 
minated my miseries? I feel it, my dear friend, my 
hour is not yet come. With what delight should I 
have changed my nature, and have incorporated 
E with the whirlwinds to rend the clouds and disturb 
the waters! Perhaps I may one day quit my prison 
and taste these pleasures. I looked down, 
| with sorrow upon a little spot where I had sat under 
a willow by the side of Charlotte, after a summer's 
walk; which also was under water. I could scarcely 
distinguish the tree. Alas! I then thought of the 
steward's house, the adjacent fields, the walks, the 
| green recesses, which 1 had so often traversed, now 
perhaps laid waste by the torrent: and the memory 
of time for ever lost entered my heart. Thus, to the 
Sleeping captive, dreams recal all the blessings he is 
deprived of. I hesitated. Yet I don't reproach 
myself, for I have the courage to die; I should have. 
At present, I am like an old and decripit woman, 
who picks dry sticks along the hedge side, and begs 
bread from door to door, in order to prolong, for a 
ſew moments, a feeble and miserable existence. 


LETTER LXXII. 
De. 17. 
Is not my love ſor her the purest and most sacred? 
Is it not the love of a brother for his sister? Has 
my heart ever formed a wish that it need blush to 
own? Jo attest this truth by oaths were needless. 
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But nouw——such dreams! They were certainly in 
the right who attributed contending passions to ex- 
ternal powers. Last night—I tremble as I write it 
I held her in my arms, I pressed her to my bosom, 
aud imprinted burning kisses on her trembling lips, 
while our eyes beamed with the most lively expres 
Sions of pleasure. Can the delight I now experience 
in recalling these transports be deemed a crime! 
Oh! Charlotte! Charlotte, my fate is decided! my 
mind can no longer endure this state; my $senses are 
disordered for seven days I have not been myself; 
my peace of mind is entirely fled all places are 
alike indifferent to me I ask nothing, I desire 
nothing, life itself is an insipid possession.—Ah' 
t were better to depart! 


[The Editor lo the Reader. d 


In order to give a connected account of the last 
days of Werter, I find myself obliged to interrupt the 
course of his letters, by a narrative, the particulars 
of which were supplied by Charlotte, Albert, his own WF q 
servant, and some other witnesses. hi 

Werter's unfortunate passion had insensibly dim- 
inished the harmony which subsisted between Char- it 
lotte and her husband. The affection of Albert for 
his wife, was Sincere, but calm, yet had, by degrees, u 
given place to his attachment to business. He was 
unwilling, indeed, to own that there really did exist 
this material difference between the days he now h 
passed, and those which preceded his marriage; but 
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e felt a settled displeasure at Werter's marked at- 
entions to Charlotte attentions which appeared to 
him an infringement on his rights, and which con- 
eyed a tacit reproach. This idea increased a 
moroseness excited by the harassing nature of an 
employment which was full of difficulty and pro- 
duced little emolument. The grief which preyed on 
he heart of Werter, had extinguished the fire of his 
genius; he had lost all his vivacity and quickness of 
perception; in company he was spiritless and mop- 
ing. Charlotte saw him every day; observed his 
situation; and became also thoughtful and melan- 
choly, which Albert attributed to a growing attach- 
ment to her lover, and Werter to the apparent change 
in the conduct of her husband. A want of confidence 
in these two friends made their society irksome to 
each other. Albert avoided going to his wiſe's a- 
partment when he knew Werter was there; and 
Werter, who perceived it, after several ineffectual 
ellorts to discontinue his visits entirely, took those 
opportunities of sceing her, when he knew Albert 
was engaged, This attorded additional subject for 
discontent, till at length Albert very dryly told his 
wife, that, were it for the sake of appearance only, 
she Should behave differently to Werter, and not see 
him so often. About the same time this unhappy 
young man was confirmed in his resolution to quit 
life. His most favourite thoughts had long contem- 
plated this design, and particularly since his return to 
the neighbourhood of Charlotte, but he had deter- , 
mined not to commit such an act with rashness or pre- 
cipitation ; he thought it should be taken as became 
him, with resolution and firm conviction, yet with 
calmness and tranquillity. His doubts and struggles 
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may be seen by the following fragment, which vas 
found, without any date among his papers, and 
which appears to have been the beginning of a letter 
to his friend.] 

—Her presence, her fate, the interest she discover; 
for mine, have not power to drain a tear from my 
exhausted brain! Jo draw the curtain; to pass on 
the other side—that is all! Whence then this hesita- 
tion? whence these fears? ”"Þis because we are ig— 
norant of what is behind, and because there is no re- 
source, no alternative. The mind is inclined to form 
objects of intimidation where there is uncertainty. 

[His various mortitications, while he was secretary 
to the ambassador, had given him an entire disgust to 
public business and all political affairs. Dissatisfied 
with the world and all he had found in it, he gavr 
way to those singular opinions which appear in these 
letters; and to a passion which knew no bounds, but 
which was destined to consume all his remaining 
vigour. 'The unalterable nature of his situation; the 
sadness of his intercourses with the most amiable and 
most beloved of women, whose peace he continually 
disturbed ; his conflicts and struggles, and his reflec- 
tions on enduring a painful existence, passed with- 
out design or end, impelled him, at length, to the 
resolution of terminating his life.] 


LETTER LXXIII. 
Dec. 20. 
I thank my dear William for his friendship in hav- 
ing employed a word so well adapted to my ideas. 
Yes, it is undoubtedly better that I should quit my 
unmeaning station. Your proposal, however, of re- 
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turning to your neighbourhood, does not entirely 
meet my approbation: at least there is one excur— 
sion I wish to take first, particularly as one may ex- 
pect a frost and good roads. Your intention of 
coming to fetch me atiords me great pleasure; but 
| intreat you to defer your journey for a fortnight, 
and do not set out till you have received another let- 
ter from me. One should engage in nothing prema- 
turely, and in the space of a fortnight many inci- 
dents may occur. Desire my mother to think of me 
in her best wishes; tell her I sincerely ask her par- 
don for the unhappiness I have occasioned her. It 
was ever my fate to create misery where I wished to 
have communicated joy. Adieu ! my best of friends ! 
may eternal blessings await you! Farewell! 

[The day on which he wrote this letter was the 
Sunday preceding -Christmas. He went out in the 
dusk of the evening to call on Charlotte, and found 
her alone. She was busy in preparing some play- 
things as a Christmas present for her brothers and 
sisters. He began to talk of the innocent happiness 
of children, and of that age when the opening of the 
door, and the sudden appearance of the desert, dec- 
orated with fruit and sweetmeats, and lighted up 
with wax-candles,* causes such transports of joy, 
Lou shall have a present too if you behave well,“ 
said Charlotte, hiding her embarrassment under aà 
smile. What do you call behaving well, my dear 
Charlotte?” said he. She answered, Thursday night 
will be Christmas eve; the children and my father 


This alludes to a custom which prevails in Germany, of concealing a 
tree, thus embellizhed, every Christmas eve, in some private place, fur the 
purpose of apreeably sur ptising the children, dy producing it at a time when 

they least expect it. | 
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will all be here; you must come also; I have a pre: 
ent for each; but do not come before that time. 
Werter started. Nay,” continued she, it must be 
50; I ask it as a favour; my own peace and tran- 
quillity demand it; we must not go on in this man- 
ner any longer.” He turned away his face, walked, 
with hasty steps, up and down the room, repeatedly 
muttering, We must not go on in this manner any 
longer.“ Charlotte seeing the violent agitation into 
which these words had thrown him, endeavoured, by 
different questions, to divert his thoughts; but her 
endeavours were ineffectual. © Well, Charlotte, I 
will see you no more!” Why so, Werter? we may, 
we must, see each other again, only let it be with 
more discretion. Oh! why were you born with such 
an impetuous temper, with such an ungovernable 
passion for every thing to which you become attach- 
ed? Then, taking his hand, she said, Let me beg 
of you to be more calm; what variety of pleasure 
and entertainment is your fine understanding, your 
genius, and talents capable of supplying to yourself 
and others! Exert the spirit of a man, engage in the 
important avocations of life, and subdue an unfortu- 
nate attachment to me, who can only esteem and 
pity you. He bit his lips, and looked at her with a 
countenance dark and angry. She continued to hold 
his hand.—* Be cool for one moment, Werter !-—-Are 
you not sensible that you are deceiving yourself, that 
you are madly pursuing the means of your own des- 
truction? Why should I be the sole object of your 
attachment — I, who belong to another? I fear, 
Werter, I much fear, that the impossibility only of 
possessing me renders the desire of it strong.“ He 
withdrew his hand, and with the most severe and 
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discontented look, exclaimed, What consummate 
prudence! Pray, did Albert ſurnish you with this 
profound reflection? * It is a reflection which might 
very readily occur to any one, said Charlotte: © what! 
is there not in the wide world one woman who is at 
liberty, and who has the power to gratify the wishes 
of your heart? Become as before I knew you; search 


* for such a person; and believe me when I tell you 


that you will certainly find her. I have long been 
anxiously concerned for your health and welfare. 


The solitude, to which you have for some time past 


devoted yourself, induces melancholy reflections, 
and every cheerful prospect is beclouded. Make an 
effort; a journey would tend to dissipate your gloom- 
iness. Seek and find an object worthy of your ten- 
derness; then return, and let us mutually enjoy all 
the happiness which can arise from the most perfect 
and uninterrupted friendship.“ That speech, 
my dear Charlotte, said Werter, with marks of irri- 
tation, ought to be printed for the use of all peda- 
gogues. Allow me a little time longer and all will 
be well.“ © But however, Werter, grant me one re- 
quest, do not come again before Christmas-eve,” she 
Said, Ile was going to answer, when Albert came in. 
Werter and he coolly saluted each other, and then 
walked up aud down the room with evident embar- 
rassment. They conversed on unconnected subjects, 
and soon discontinued them. Albert questioned his 
wife concerning several trifling commissions he had 
given her; aud finding they were not executed, made 
use of some harsh expressions, which pierced the 
soul of Werter. He wished to go, but had not 


power; and he remained, thus situated, till eight 


o'clock, during which time uneasiness of temper ay 
a | TY 
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acrimony continued to increase; till the servant 
came to lay the cloth for supper, when he took leave, 
_ whilst Albert very coldly asked him, if he would not 
stay supper. Werter returned home, took the 
candle from the servant, and went up to his room 
alone. He was heard to talk with great earnes(- 
ness, and walk hastily backwards and forwards, 
Sighing with great emotion. At length, without 
undressing, he threw himself upon the bed, where 
his servant found him at eleven o'clock. He assisted 
Werter to take off his boots ; but received orders not 
to come in again till he rung. In the morning of 
Monday, the twenty-first of December, he wrote the 
following letter, which was found after his death upon 
his bureau, and sealed. It was given to Charlotte, 
I shall insert it in fragments, as it appears, by several 
circumstances, to have been written.) 
Charlotte! Jam resolved to die. This is no 
hasty resolution, no sudden transport of romantic 
rage, On the morning of that day on which I shall 
see you for the last time (with perfect coolness and 
deliberation, I acquaint you with it), ere you read 
these lines, dearest and best of women! a cold grave 
will contain the inanimate remains of that agitated 
unhappy man, who in the last moments of his life 
knew no pleasure so great as that of conversing with 
you. I have passed a dreadful night, or rather a 
propitious one, since it has dispelled my doubts 
and fixed my wavering resolution. When [I tore 
myself from you yesterday, my senses were in the 
greatest tumult and disorder; my heart was oppress- 
ed; hope and every ray of pleasure were fled; and 
a petrifying cold surrounded my wretched being. I 
could scarcely reach my room; I threw myself upon 
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my knees. For the last time I felt the consolation 
of shedding tears. My troubled soul was agitated 
by a thousand ideas, a thousand different schemes ! 
which terminated in my favourite decision—I will 
die. I went to bed; and, when I awoke in the 


morning, refreshed by che wholesome balm of sleep, 


still was that resolution deeply engraven on my 
heart, —* I will die.” It is not despair, it is a con- 
viction that the whole world can afford me no in- 
ducement to prolong my stay; it is a certainty that 
have completed my career, and that this sacrifice 


is necessary to my tranquillity.—Yes, Charlotte, to 


your tranquillity—why sbould I conceal it? One of 
us three must perish—it shall be Werter. Oh! my 
dear Charlotte! this mind, governed by rage and 
fury, has conceived the horrid idea of murderin 
your husband—you—myself!—1I must depart. When 
in the fine evenings of summer, you walk towards 
the mountains, remember how often you have seen 
me traverse the valley below ; look towards the spot 
where the weary sojourner reposes ; and by the beams 
of the setting sun, see how the evening breeze waves 

the high grass which grows over me. 
l About ten in the morning, Werter called his serv- 
ant; and, as he was dressing, told him, that in a few 
days he was going to take a journey, directed him 
to lay his clothes in order, call in his bills, fetch 
home some books he had lent, and give two months? 
pay to some poor people who ve accustomed to 
receive a weekly allowance. He passed the morn- 
ing in his room; and, after dinner, went to the stew- 
ard's, whom he did not find at home. He walked 
pensively in the garden, and seemed desirous of re- 
calling all the ideas which were most painſul to him. 
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The children did not allow him to be long alone; 
they all went in pursuit of him; and skipping and 
dancing round him, told him, that after to-morroy, 
and to-morrow, and one day more, they were to 
have their Christmas-giſts from Charlotte; and de- 
Scribed to him all the wonderful things their imagi. 
nations had formed an expectation of. To- moi 
row,” he repeated, “and to-morrow, and one day 
more !”—and he embraced them tenderly. He was 
going, when the youngest stopped him, to whispe 
in his ear, that his brothers had written very tine 
congratulations on the new-year—very fine, indeed, 
and very long, —one for Papa, and one for Albert 
and Charlotte, and one for Mr. Werter too; and 
that they were all to be presented very early in the 
morning on new-year's day. This last stroke over- 
came his fortitude, He gave something to each i 
the children, mounted his horse, and charging them 
to give his compliments to their father, left them, 
very much atfected. He returned home about thr 
hour of five, and ordered his servant to Keep up the 
fire; told him to pack up his books and linen at the 
bottom of the trunk, and his clothes upon the top. 
He then appears to have written the following fray- 
ment of his letter to Charlotte.] 

Lou do not expect me. You think I shall 
obey you, and that I shall nut see you again till 
Christmas-eve. Oh! Charlotte, to-day or never! 
On Christmas-eg you will hold this paper in your 
hand; and, trembling, wet it with your tears. It 
must be s0—how well satisfied I am that my destiny 
is resolved ! 

[At half past six he went to Albert's and found 
Charlotte alone, who was much distressed at sceing 
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im. She had, in conversation with her husband, 
mentioned that Werter would not be there before 
Christ mas- eve; and very soon afterwards Albert or- 
dered his horse, and, notwithstanding the rain, set 
out, in order to settle some business with an agent in 
the neighbourhood, Charlotte knew that he had for 
a long time delayed this visit, which was to keep 
him a night from home. She felt his want of confi- 
dence and was hurt. Alone and full of sor- 
row, she recalled her past life, and the retrospect pro- 
duced no cause of reproach. She had a sincere af- 
fection for her husband; in whom, instead of happi- 
ness, she found only causes of misery. She then 
thought of Werter, and blamed, but could not hate 
him. A secret charm had attached her to him from 
their earliest acquaintance ; and now, after so long a 
ſriendship, after the varied scenes and changes they 
had experienced during that interval, he had made 
impressions on her mind never to be eradicated. 
Her depressed soul was relieved by tears, which in- 
troduced a soft melancholy, in which she was ab- 
sorbed; when with great astonishment and emotion, 
she heard Werter below asking if she were at home? 
It was too late to deny herself, and she had not re- 
covered her confusion when he came in. You have 
not kept your word,” she cried out. I did not prom- 
ise any thing,“ he answered. You should, how- 
ever, Werter, said Charlotte, f haye complied with 
my request, our mutual peace deflanded it. —She 
sent to some of her friends, and desired them to 
come and pass the evening with her; not only that 
they might be witnesses of the conversation, but from 
an intention that Werter thinking himself obliged to 
wait on them home, would go sooner away. He had 
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brought her some books; she talked of them and 
of some others. She introduced also other gener: 
topics of conversation, during the time of expecting 
her friends; but the servant presently returned with 
different excuses from them all. This intel 
ligence for a few minutes disconcerted her, but the 
consciousness of her innocence inspired a firmne: 
which raised her mind above the influence of Albert, 
suspicions. She thought of calling in her *maid, 
which intention she discarded ; and after a short re- 
course to her harpsichord, became perfectly compo- 
ed, and went and sat beside Werter upon the sofa. 
* Have you nothing to read to me, Werter? said she. 
Nothing,“ he answered. Open, then, that dra- 
er,” said Charlotte, and you will find your own 
translation of some of the songs of Ossian; I have 
not yet read it; I have waited an opportunity of 
hearing you read it; but for some time past you 
have been fit for nothing.” He smiled, and went to 
tetch the manuscript; then sat down to read; and, 
after some time, came to that affecting passage where 
Armin deplores the loss of his beloved daughter. 
Alone on the sea-beat rock his daughter was heard 
to complain. Frequent and loud were her sighs, nor 
could her father afford her relief. All night I stood 
on the shore. I saw her by the faint light of the 
moon. All night 1 heard her cries, Loud was the 
wind, and the rain beat hard on the mouutain's side. 
Before morning Appeared, her voice was weak; it 
died away like the evening breeze among the grass 
of the rocks. Spent with grief, she expired; and 
left thee, Armin, alone! Gone is my strength in 
the war; and fallen my pride among women! 
When the storms of the mountain come, when the 
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north lifts the waves on high, I sit by the sounding 
chore, and look on the fatal rock. Often by the set- 
ting moon I see the shades of my children. Half 
riewless they walk in mournful conference together. 
„Will none of you speak in pity?” They do not 
regard their father! J am sad, O Carmor! nor small 
my cause of woe!“ Here a torrent of tears 
creamed from the eyes of Charlotte, which gave 
ome relief to the oppression of her heart. Werter 
threw down the paper, and seized her hand. Char- 


lotte leaned upon the other arm, and held her hand- 


kerchief to her eyes. They were both of them in 
the utmost agitation. In this unhappy story they 
felt their own misfortunes; and they sympathized 


with each other. Ihe ardent eyes and lips of Wer- 


ter were rivetted to her arm. She trembled, and 


made a faint effort to go from him; but sorrow and 


ot compassion pressed on her, and prevented her 

from moving. After some vain attempts to compose 
herself, she begged him to proceed. Werter, much 
exhausted, took up the manuscript, and, with a 
ſaultering voice continued. — Why dost 
thou awake me, O gale! It seems to say, *I am 


covered with the drops of heaven. The time of my 


fading is near, and the blast that shall scatter my 
leaves. To-morrow shall the traveller come: he who 


Saw me in my beauty shall come; his eyes will search 
the field, but they will not find me.” ? These 


wards were so applicable to the present situation of 
Werter, that he felt them most ſorcibly. He threw 

himself at Charlotte's feet in a transport of despair, 
«ized her hands, and put them to his eyes and to his 
forehead. A secret apprehension of his fatal design 
now entered the mind of Charlotte for the first time; 
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her senses were bewildered; she pressed his hands, 
pressed them to her bosom; and as she gently in- 
clined her head towards him, with emotions of ten- 
derness, her glowing cheek touched his. In these 
moments of frenzy, they were insensible to every 
thing but to affection for each other. He clasped 
her in his arms, pressed her to his heart, and im- 
printed a thousand burning kisses on her trembling 
lips. Werter” she cried, in a faint voice, and 
turned her face from him; ©* Werter ” she repeated, 
and, with a feeble hand, put him from her. At 
length, with the firm determined voice of prudence, 
she cried, * Werter” He was awed; suffered her to 
escape from his arms; and fell on his knees before 
her. Charlotte rose, and as she retired with trem- 
bling steps, said, in a voice of love blended with re- 
sentment, © This, Werter, is the last time; you shall 
never see me again!” Then, casting a look of the ut- 
most tenderness on her unhappy lover, she hastened 
into her own room, and locked the door. Werter 
extended his arms towards her, but did not dare to 
detain her. He continued upon the ground with his 
head resting upon the sofa ſor nearly an hour, when 
he was roused by the noise of the maid, who came to 
lay the cloth for supper. He then walked up and 
down the room; and as soon as he found himself 
alone, he went to the door of Charlotte's apartment, 
Saying, in a low voice, * Charlotte! Charlotte! but 
one word more, one last farewell!“ He listened; but 
but she made no answer. He intreated; and listened 
again. Obtaining still no answer, he cried, Charlotte, 
farewell! farewell for ever! and tore himself from the 
place. As he approached the gate of the town, the 
guard knew him and let him pass. The night was 
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dark and stormy. He reached home about eleven. 
His servant perceived he was without hat, but ven- 
tured not to make any enquiry. In assisting to draw 
off his clothes he found them all very wet. His hat 


was afterwards met with upon the summit of a rock, 


situated on the declivity of a mountain which com- 
mands an extensive prospect of the valley. It is in- 
conceivable how he could climb so steep a place, in 
zuch a night, without falling down the precipice and 
being dashed to pieces. He went to bed and slept 
till late next day. His servant found him writing 
when he carried his coffee to him. He was adding 
what follows to Charlotte's letter.] 

Tor the last time I now open my eyes. They 
will behold the sun no more: a thick and gloomy 
fog hides it. Let Nature put on mourning,—her 
child, her friend, her lover, draws near his end! The 
zentiment I now feel, stands alone in my mind—it is 
strongly marked; and yet nothing appears to me 
more like a dream than when I say, This is my last 
day. The last! Charlotte, that word LasT conveys 
no fixed idea to my mind, To- day I stand upright, 
am in full possession of my strength; to-morrow I 
Shall lie, cold and stiff, extended upon the ground. 
What is death? we dream when we talk of it. I 
have seen many die; but such are the limits of our 
circumscribed understandings, that we cannot attain 
any clear conception of the beginning and end of our 
existence. At this moment I am myself; or, rather, 
dearest of women! I am thine. The next, separated 
—disunited—perhaps, for ever! No, Charlotte; no. 
We naw exist, how then can we suffer annihilation ? 
What does annihilation mean? this also is a mere 
5ound, which conveys no fixed idea to my mind. 
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Dead! Charlotte buried in a dark confined cm 
ner of the cold earth! I had once a friend, Wor 

who in my early days was every thing to me. See 


died. I followed her hearse, and stood by the ide 
of her grave. I heard the creaking of the cord: 
which let down her coffin. When the first Shovelſy| 
of earth was thrown in, the coſſin returned a holloy 
sound, which grew fainter and fainter, till it was en 
tirely covered. I then threw myself upon the ground; 
my heart was smitten, grieved, rent; but I Knew nt 
what had happened to me, or what was to happen to Wtlc 
me afterwards. Death! Grave! how unmeaning are Wth 
Such words ! | Oh, forgive me! forgive me 

Yesterday | Alas! that moment should have been 

the last of my life! "Then, for the first time, did my 
Soul experience the pure sensation of unbounded joy 
—of joy unpolluted by doubt. Thou lovest me. 

Charlotte—O thou lovest me! My lips still glos 
with the sacred warmth imbibed from thine! Tor 
rents of joy yet flow in upon my heart. Forgive ms, 
my Charlotte! oh forgive me! I knew thi! 
I was dear to you; I saw it in the first animated look 
which you directed to me; | was convinced of It th 
first time you pressed my hand: yet, when I was ab. 
sent from you, or when I saw Albert by your side, 
my doubts and fears returned. Do you rt 
collect the flowers you sent to me, when at a disagrer- 
able and crowded assembly you could neither speas 
to me, nor give me your hand? They were ti 
pledges of alifection; I passed half the night in the 
most pleasing reflections : but this impression gre 
fainter, and was at length effaced. Every thin! 
passes away; but a whole eternity could not extii 
guish the memory of yesterday. She loves me! ther 
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arms have embraced her, these lips have trembled on 
her's: she is mine! Yes, Charlotte, you are mine 
lor ever! Albert is indeed what the world has made 
sour husband; but what 3f that, 't is a name only 
which impales not wishes and affections, —these act 
unrestained, at will. As to love you is denominated 
1 crime, I will punish myself for it. 1 have, perhaps, 
drank deep of its full delights. ] will not stay then 
to endure a surfeit. From this moment, you are 
mine—yes, Charlotte, you are my own. Igo but a lit- 
le time before you, to my father, to your father; at 
the foot of whose throne I will carry my Sorrows, and 
receive consolation till you arrive. Then will I fly 
to meet and claim you, and remain with you for 
erer. We shall still exist, we shall find each other 
out, we shall know each other again,” we $hall see 
each other—hereaſter ! I shall see your respected 
mother, and shew to her my heart. —Your mother! 
your image! 

[About eleven o'clock Werter asked his servant 
whether Albert was returned. He told him he was, 
{or he had seen him ride by. On which Werter gave 
tim the following note, unsealed, and ordered him 
% carry it to Albert's house. 

am going to take a journey, Be so good as to 
[end me your pistols. Adieu!“ 

Charlotte had passed the night in great agitation 
and distress ; her heart was iden by a thousand dif- 
ferent sensations. The ardour of Werter's passionate 
embraces, had, in spite of every other consideration, 
oft deep impressions in her breast. At the same 
time she contrasted, with regret, the days of her in- 
nocence and tranquillity, which appeared to her with 
new charms. She dreaded the looks of her husband, 
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and the pointed irony of his questions, when he 
Should hear of Werter's visit. She had not learnt tg 
dissemble; no falsehood had ever passed her lips; 
but she now found the necessity, at least, of equivoct 
tion. The repugnance and distress she felt, mad 
her fault appear of magnitude; and yet she could 
neither hate the author of it, nor resolve to see him 
no more, Melancholy and languid, she was scarcely 
dressed when her husband came in. His presencg 
was, for the ſirst time, unwelcome to her. She trem- 
bled lest he should perceive she had been weeping, 
and had had nosleep; and the anxiety she experi- 
enced on this account increased her embarrassment, 
She received him with a kind of eagerness, which 
rather betrayed remorse and confusion, than expres 
ed any real satisfaction. Albert perceived it; and, 
after opening some letters and packets, which had 
arrived in his absence, he dryly asked her, whether 
there were any news, and by whom she had been vis 
ited, After some hesitation she answered, Wertcr 
called yesterday, and spent an hour with me.” * He 
chuses his time well,” said Albert; and went into his 
room. Charlotte remained alone for a quarter of an 
hour. The presence of a man whom she esteemed 
and loved, gave a new turn to her thoughts. The 
native integrity and goodness of his heart, his gener- 
ous disposition, and his attachment to her, all recur- 


red to her mind, and she reproached herself for hav- 


ing so ill requited him. An involuntary impube 
prompted her to follow him. When she entered th» 


room she asked if he wanted any thing? He ans 


wered © No,” and began ta write. She took a chair, 
and sat down to work, as usual. Albert frequent!y 


rose from his seat, to walk up and down the room, 
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carcely taking any notice of the discourse which 
Charlotte addressed to him. This behaviour was 
endered more painful, by her endeavours to hide 
the concern she felt from it, and to restrain the tears 
which were every moment ready to flow. They had 
dassecl an hour in this irksome situation, when the 
arrival of Werter's servant completed her misery. 
4s soon as Albert had read the note, he turned cold- 
ly to his wife, and said, © Give him the pistols; I 
wich him a good journey.” To Charlotte, these 
words were a thunder-stroke. She rose from her 
at, With a slow, feeble, tottering pace, she walked 
to the wall; with trembling hands, took down 
the pistols, and, hesitatingly, wiped off the dust. She 
would have made still more delay if Albert had not 
xked, with a signiſicant look, what she was waiting 
for? She then delivered the fatal arms to the serv- 
ant, without being able to speak a single word; fold- 
ed up her work, and went directly to her room, 
overcome with mortal grief, and foreboding dread- 
ful calamities. Sometimes she was on the point of 
returning to her husband, to throw herself at his 
feet, acquaint him with every circumstance of the 
preceding evening, confess her fault, and disclose her 
apprehensions. She thought, for a moment, that she 
might persuade him to go to Werter. Soon, how- 
ever, the advantage to be derived from the adoption 
bf such a measure disappeared, and she saw nothing 
but its inconveniences. At length, the cloth was laid; 
and a friend of Charlotte's, who had called, being 
prevailed on to stay dinner, helped to support the 
conversation. When Werter heard that Char- 
lotte had given the pistols to his servant with her 
own hands, he received them with transport. Hav- 
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ing ordered some bread and wine to be brought, hs 

Sent his Servant to dinner, and began to write. } 


To Charlotte in continuation. 

They have been in your hands; you wipe 
the dust from them. I give them a thousand kisses, 
for you have touched them. Ah! heaven approve 
and favours my design! My servant tells me, you 
trembled as you gave him the pistols; but did not 
bid me one farewell! Wretched! wretched, that | 
am not one farewell! Can your heart be shut 
against me in that hour which unites me to you for 
ever! Oh, Charlotte! ages cannot obliterate the 
impression; and it is impossible you can hate the 
man who loves you thus passionately. 

[After dinner he told his servant to pack up every 

thing; tore a great number of papers; and went out 
to discharge some trifling debts. He returned home, 
then went out again, notwithstanding the rain, first 
to the Count's garden, and then farther into the 
country. He returned, when night came on, and be- 
gan to write. ] 
My dear friend ! I have, for the last time, be- 
held the fields, the mountains, the forest, and the 
sky.—Farewell! My dearest mother, forgive me! 
Pardon your unhappy son! My friend, console her 
griefs. My affairs are all arranged. Farewell! we 
Shall meet again, we shall meet when we are more 
happy. 


I have ill requited your friendship, Albert ; 
but you will forgive me. TI have disturbed the tranquil- 
lity of your family, and occasioned a want of conti- 
dence between you. Farewell! I am going to put 
an end to all this. May my death remove every 
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obstacle to your happiness! Albert, make that 
charmer happy; and may the benediction of heaven 
be on you! 

[He was much occupied among his papers, during 
the whole evening, many of which he tore and burnt, 
others he sealed up and directed to his friend. They 
contained loose thoughts and maxims, some of which 
| have seen. About ten he ordered his fire to be 
made up, and a pint of wine to be brought, and then 
dismissed his servant ; who, with the rest of the fam- 
ily, slept in a distant part of the house. The serv- 
ant laid down in his clothes, that he might be ready 
at a moment's warning, his master having told him 
that the post-horses were ordered to be at the door 
before the hour of six.] 


To Charlotte in continuation. 
Past eleven. 

All is silent around me, and my soul is calm! 
render thanks to thee, O God! that thou grantest 
me, in these last moments, warmth and vigour. 

have just been looking out at the window, and through 
coulds which were driven rapidly along, I perceived 
2 few stars. Celestial bodies! you will not fall: the 
Eternal supports both you and me! I also saw the 
greater Bear—favourite of constellations! When I 
quitted you in an evening, it shone opposite your 
door. How often have I contemplated it with rap- 
ture! how often raised my hands towards it, and 
made it a witness of my happiness!. Oh Charlotte! 
what is there which does not recal you to my recol- 
lection? Do you not surround me on all sides? and 
have I not, with childish fondness, collected together 
every thing which was yours? Your profile, 
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which was so dear to me, I return to yon, Charlotte; 
and I conjure you to honour it, Thousands of kissez 
have I imprinted on it, and never have I quitted or 
entered my apartment without addressing myself to 
it. I have written to your father, desiring 
him to protect my remains. At the corner of the 
church-yard, adjoining to the fields, there are two 
lime-trees: it is there I wish to rest: this is in your 
father's power, and I know he will do it for his friend, 
Join your intreaties to mine, Perhaps pious 
Christians will not chuse that their bodies should be 
interred near the corpse of an unhappy wretch like 
me. Ah! let it then be laid in some remote valley; 
or by the side of the highway, that the priest and the 
levite, when they pass my tomb, may lift their eyes 
to heaven, and render thanks to the Lord, whilst the 
Samaritan will give a tear to my fate. Char. 
lotte! I hold with a firm hand the fatal instrument 
of death, All the remaining wishes and hopes of my 
life will now be fulfilled. Why, Charlotte, 
was the satisfaction denied me of dying for you, of 
sacrificing myself for you? Could I restore peace 
and happiness to vour bosom, with what joy, with 
what rapture, should I meet my fate! But to a 
chosen few only is allotted the privilege of shedding 
their blood for those who are dear to them, and by 
that means augmenting their happiness. | 
wish, Charlotte, to be buried in the clothes I now 
wear. You have touched them, They are sacred. 
I have also requested this favour of your father. My 
soul hovers over the grave. My pockets are not 10 
be searched. The knot of pink ribband, 
which you wore on your bosom the first time Isa 
you, surrounded by the children—(Dear children' 
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think I see them playing round you; give to each 
of them a kiss for me, and tell them the fate of their un- 
happy friend. At that moment how powerfully was 
| attached to you! how unable ever since to loosen 
myself from you !)—This knot of ribband is to be 
buried with me; you presented it to me on my birth- 
day. With what joy did I receive it! How little 
was I aware of consequences! Let me intreat you, 
be at peace ! They are loaded—the clock 
strikes twelve—I go—Charlotte, farewell! farewell! 
[One of the neighbours saw the flash, and heard 
the report of the pistol; but as perfect silence $uc- 
ceeded he took no further notice. At six in the 
moruing, Werter's servant went into the room with a 
candle. He found his masterstretched upon the floor 
aud weltering in his blood. He took him up in his 
arms and spoke to him, but received no answer. 
Some symptoms of lite still appearing, the servant 
ran to fetch a surgeon, and then went to Albert's. 
When Charlotte heard the bell ring, she shuddered 
with horror: she waked her husband and they both 
arose. 'The $servant, in tears, imparted the dreadful 
tidings. Charlotte fell senseless at Albert's feet, 
When the surgeon arrived, the unfortunate Werter 
was still lying upon the floor. His pulse continued 
to beat; but having shot himself through the right 
eye, the ball had pierced his brain. A vein was op- 
ened in his arm; he bled and continued to breathe. 
It was supposed, from the blood round the chair, 
that he had committed this rash action, as he was 
sitting at his bureau; and that he afterwards fell upon 
the floor. He was found lying upon his back near 
the window. He was dressed in a blue frock and 
buff waistcoat, and had boots on. Every body in 
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the house, and from all parts of the town flocked 0 
dee him. Albert came in: Werter was laid upon is 
bed, his head was bound up, and the paleness of 
death rested upon his countenance. His limbs were 
motionless, yet some indications of life remained; 
but every moment was expected to expire. He had 
drank only one glass of the wine. © Emilia Galotti” 
was Iving open upon his bureau. I will say 
nothing of Albert's deep distress, nor of the situation 
of Charlotte. As soon as the old steward 
heard of this dreadful event, he hurried to the hous:: 
he embraced his dying friend, and wept bitterly. 
His sons followed him on ſoot; they threw them- 
selves upon their knees, at the side of Werter's 
bed, and kissed his hands and face in agonies of 
grief. The eldest, who had been his favourite, held 
him in his arms till he expired, and he was even then 
taken away by forceaa. At twelve Werter 
breathed his last. Thel presence and authority of 
the steward prevented any disorder among the pop- 


ulace during the next day, and about the hour of 


eleven at night the body of Werter was deposited in 
the place which he had himself chosen. The steu- 
ard and his sons followed him to the grave. Albert 
was not able to attend. Charlotte's life was despair- 
ed of. The body was carried by labourers, and no 
priest attended. ] 
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—— Oh! Harriot, when I recollect the many hap- 
py hours I have spent in my native village, when 1 
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wandered with you in the valley below our garden, 
and beheld the sun rising in all its splendor ; when 1 
listened to the cheerful birds, whose warblings in- 
pired me with pleasure, while love was a stranger 
o my breast, ] feel more sensibly my present anguish, 
and pity the misfortunes of Werter. His image is 
ever present to my imagination, and seems to remind 
me of his love and tenderness to me; even gratitude 
would have caused me to return his passion, had L 
not been the wife of Albert. When the damp 
dew descends upon the earth, and the north wind 
blows cold across the plain, I wander to his grave, 
and shed a tear to his memory. Gentle Werter ! 
thou wast born-to be unhappy, to nourish a fruitless 
passion for the miserable | 
CHARLOTTE. 
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